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Art.I.—The History of Egypt, from the earliest Accounts of that 
Country till the Expulsion of the French from Alexandria. By 
James [Vilson, D. D. Minister of Falkirk. In 3 Vols. Octavo; 
with a Map of Egypt. Price il. 1s. Longman and Co. 


London. 1805. 


Tue author of this work very justly observes, that though 
‘the early history of Egypt reaches so far back into the annals of 
time, that we can scarcely discover its gencral form,’ yet there 
is no country so frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, 
where it is called the garden of God. It is also noted by our ear- 
liest geographers, historians, poets, &c.; who have in many in- 
stances transmitted to us-even what floated on the breath of tra- 
dition relative to that kingdom in their own days. It is andoubt- 
edly a subject marked ¢ by lines of deep interest and high im- 
portance.” Weare naturally disposed to !ook back with'a kind 
of reverential gratitude to a people who are generally allowed to 
have been the first inventors and cultivators of those arts and 
‘sciences which have so highly contributed to the intellectual en- 
joyments of human life. Pliny and Lactantius do not hesitate 
to say that the stars were first ¢ called by their names’ in Egypt, 
and that all other nations were indebted to them for the division 
of time, geometry, music, &c. Even in the days of Julian the 
Apostate* the city of Alexandria was considered as the mart of 
universal literature, and filled with students from all parts. Py- 
thagoras and Anaxagoras traversed the mystic shores of that land 
in pursuit of Kibwledze ; Plato himself was for some time the 
disciple of Conuphis, an Egyptian ; and, to sum up all, it is said 
of Moses that ‘ he was Jearned-in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tans.” They also excelled in weaving, dycing, pottery, and other 
manual arts. 7 

The Abhé Fontana had employed many years of his life in 
collecting materials for a History of that country, which he pro- 
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sail to divide into five periods, which would fill a space of 2200 
years. Thie first period to embrace an extent of 461 years; yiz, 
from the foundation of the kingdom to the extinction of the 
foreign dynasty of the She pherd kings. The second to include a 
lapse of 333 years ; namely, from the expulsion of the Shepherd 
race of Amenofi IIIf. The third to contain 966 years ; from the 
death of Amenofi to the reign of Cambyses. The fourth to com- 
prise 194 vears; from the co ming of Psaimmeticus till the subjuga- 
tion of that country by Alexander the Great. The fifth to the death 
of Cleopatra and Mark Anthony. This division, which, on ex- 
amination, will be found to be the most natural, is not followed 
by our author; nor do we find that he has consulied M. D’Avity 
in his History of the Thirty-eight Dynasties of the Egyptian 
Kings; a work of deep historical research, in which the writer has 
settled many doubtful points in chronology, genealogy, and geo- 
graphy. Dr. Wilson’s work, however, ‘will be read with plea- 
sure and instruction by those who wish to have a general know- 
ledge of the subject on which he has written, whose time will 
not permit them to consult those rare and voluminous books 
which are only to be fund in the libraries of the rich and the 
curious, and are locked up, besides, in languages familiar to few, 
The doctor undoubtedly had a very wide field for the exercise of 
his industry and judgment, but he has rarely ventured out of the 
beaten track, and w hen he does, it 1s with laudable diffidence, so 
that it cannot in justice be said that he has dissipated any of 
those obecurities | in which the history of Egypt is still invol ved, 


notwithst nding the hight that modern writers have endea- 
voured to yee. on them—Sach as the ancrent dynasty of the 
Egyptian princ es * ;—Whether Menes was the first king of that 


country f/—Who were the Pastor kings t ?—The antiquity of 
the famous pyramids § pW hether ‘Sinenoh was the same with 
the Memuon of the speaking statue|}?—-Who was the founder 
of the famous Pharos, or light- -house ; and what was its form**? 
—In what time did Ses ostris flourish tf ? with several others, 
which will, no doubt, exercise the genius of future writers ; and 
which, though i in the eyes of some e they may not appear to be 
worthy of any laborious investigation, yet will alw ays be matter 


of research to the lovers of philosophic truth and_historical- 


certainty. 

There certainly are some subjects peculiar to Egyptian history ; 
the mummies, hierogly phics, the preparation of the papyrus, 
earthen boats, &c., w ‘hich of themselves would have rendered 2 
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work of this kind very interesting ; but the doctor is content to re- 
t what is already known on these precious remains of antiquity. 
Our author’s language is undoubtedly unaffected ; in many in- 

stances he rises with his theme, and in the descriptive parts he 1s 


frequently animated. The following passage will serve a3 a spe- 
cimen of his style : 


‘No country abounds equally in ruins and proofs of departed great- 

ness. The antient site of Canopus, and other places of early fame, may 
be sought in the Delta and lower parts of Egypt; but to Thebais we 
are to direct our inquiries for the grand and magnificent in early ruins. 
Toward the commencement of this work we endeavoured to appreciate 
the city of Thebes by the grandeur of its remains, and to form an 
idea of Memphis by the rgcords of its greatness ; but scarcely can the 
banks of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, be visited without my ey at 
every staticn, upon ruins sacred by antiquity, and consecrated by fame. 
At Philo and Assuan, at Elephantina and Carnak, at Tentyra, and 
innumerable places of Upper Egypt, the superb column, the ruined 
arch, and the stately monuments, raise the mind to other days, and 
ewilder it in the melancholy wanderings of time’s ravages and de- 
sruction’s rage. ‘lhe remains of the temple at Carnak, and the 
magnificent ruins of Luxor, are not to be compared to the more chaste 
designs of Esuah, Etfu, or Tentyra. Inthe multiplied memorials of 
art which are discovered amid the ruins of Egypt, we see the progress 
of skill, we discern the changing fashions of time, and we remark the 
tendency of knowledge, toward the perfection of its nature.’ p. 410. 


The third volume is chiefly devoted to a very succinct and im- 
ae detail of the late war in Egypt. Our author has given a 
iographical sketch of that good man and gallant soldier Sir R. 
Abercrombie; he has also attempted a portrait of Bonaparte, with 
which we shall close this article. 


‘ Viewing Bonaparte in the exalted station of emperor, where he 
now stands, we shall-neither be dazzled by the splendour of his rank, 
nor mfluenced by envy at the greatness of his success; but we shall 
endeavour to glance, without partiality, at the steps of his military 
career, and forma true estimate of his character and conduct. Asa 
soldier, he is possessed of undaunted courage, and no man ever ques- 
tioned the daring intrepidity of his soul; but he is too violent in his 
Passions to enjoy that self-command and hold those deliberate coun- 


cils which distinguish a great and characterize an eminent commander. | 


Few generals have equalled Bonaparte in point of fame or extent of 
conquests ; and it is not our wish to deprive him of any part of his well- 
eamed trophies. But it does not appear that his merit as a general is 
fully commensurate with his progress as a conqueror. The Italian 
sates have long been destitute of that martial spirit which glowed in 
ions of Rome; and, having descended from the height of mili- 
lary glory, they have sunk into the lap of indolence, and laid them- 
€s down on the couch of dissipation. They were tainted too by 
prevalence of democratic sentiments, and their resistance to the 
‘Tench armies was rather apparent than real. ‘They were not unwil- 
to beconie captives to those distinguished heroes who promised 
them liberty and seducing favours.’—p. 241. 
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Ant. IL —ENEA IITEPOENTA ; or, The Diversions of Purley, 
Parts First and Second. By John Horne Tooke, A.M. late of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 Fols. 4to. Vol. I. 1798, 
Vol. WU. 1805. Price 3l. 3s. Johnsen. 


Ir is ‘a subject of considerable regret, that the gratification of 
ardent curiosity obliges us, as Reviewers, to seize on novelties, 
and to exhibit to the eager eye of the public the contents and cha- 
racter of books often entitled to longer pause and riper reflection, 
Such is the work before us. We wished to give a summary ac- 
count of the first volume, which appeared in 1786, and in ay 
enlarged form in 17983; but the shoals of publications which are 
daily issuing forth oblige us to press forward by the shortest way, 

The former volume of the Diversions of Purley secured to Mr, 
Tooke the reputation of extensive learning and polished acute- 
ness; it evinced a powerful intellect, always thinking for itself, 
and a contempt of authorities and grant names, which dwartish 
understandings had conferred upon undersized authors. 

From this original determination of thought we have to thank 
the author-of the EEA IITEPOENTA for his manly explosion of 
that trash which long bore the name of philosophy amongst the 
yuny admirers of Harris’s Hermes, and for the successful ridicule 
he has directed against the bulky materials of the antient nmicta- 
physics; but 

«A critic’s fury knows no bound, 
Draweansir like, he deals destruction round.” 


In the Introduction to the first volume (page 13) Mr. Tooke 
confesses he was ¢ guilty of two most egregious blanders, by at- 
tributing a much greater portion of virtue to individuals, and of u- 
derstanding to the generality, than any experience of mankind can 
justify.’ 


The unbridled censure he has levelled at antient and modern 
gramimarians, the rude reproach he has cast on etymologists and 
jexicographers, and the unfeeling severity with which he has 
Jashed the -commentators of Shakespeare, convince us that he 
thinks meanly of mankind as a moral mass, and sneers contemp- 
tuously at their acquirements. Amidst this pitiless pelting of in- 
vective, we are sorry for the coarse abuse he has poured on Dr. 
Johnson ;—we had nearly said we were ashamed of it. 

It is to be lamented that the time of Johnson should have been 
consumed i compiling a dictionary : he was by nature and study 
vastly superior to such thankless drudgery : he had no pretensions 
to etymological research, but candidly avows he was indebted for 
the northern derivations to Junius arid to Skinner ;—perhaps he 
might have examined them more trequently, and with greate 
attention, With all its imperfections, The Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language is a work of admirable labour, perspicuous defint- 
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tion, and apposite illustration. Let it be recollected that Johnson’s 


- labours were not the subjects of his own choice; poverty urged 


him to contract with booksellers, and often for no other reward 
than the provision for the day that was passing over hin. 

The volume now to be considered is dedicated to the Jury who 
acquitted Mr. Tooke, to the Counsel who managed his cause, 
and to their Assistants. It is thus expressed :—‘* To you, gen- 
lemen, my Jury, I preseat this small portion of the fruits of your in- 
tegrty, which decided in my favour the Bill of Chancery filed against 
my life. 


The body of the work is a dialogue between Mr. Tooke and his 
opulent disciple sir Francis Burdett. The worthy baronet ranks 
high in our estimation : he is reputed to be extensively acquaint- 
ed with northern Mterature, and particularly with the Anglo-Saxon 
language. In page 141 Mr. Tooke commits to Sir Francis the 
completion of a plan which was to have been jointly undertaken 
by Mr. T. ¢ and that virtuous and harmless good man Mr, Gil- 


bert Wakefield.’ 


‘For he had, shortly before his death, agreed with me to undertake, 
inconjunction, a division and separation of the Latin tongue into two 
parts: placing together in one division all that could be clearly shown 
tobe Greek ; and in the other division, all that could be clearly shown 
ta.be of northern extraction. And I cannot forbear mentioning to you 
this circumstance ; not to revive your grief for the loss of a valuable 
man who deserved but because he being dead, and [ 
speedily to follow him, you may perhaps excite and encourage some 
other persons, more capable, to execute a plan which would be so use- 
ful to your favourite etymological amusement. I say you must encou- 
rage them ; for there appears no encouragement in this country at pre- 


sent which swarm amongst us as numerously as 
our volunteers but with this advantage, that none 
of the former are ever rejected on account of their principles. 


We have given this short extract to introduce an explanatory 
hote at the foot of the errata, The blanks in many of the pages 
I must here amongst the errors of the printer ; for the words which 
should supply those blanks, were as fair, as true, as honest and as legal, 
asany other part of the book ; and by them I should be very willing to 
stand or fall. He has printed for me thirty years, and never salle 
hesitated at any word which lemployed,’ _ 


It is a fortunate circumstance that these blanks only occur 
mere the author quits the high road of etymojiogy to wander in 
¢ dangerous by-paths of politics. Here we shall not follow bim; 
ut allow him uninterruptedly to ‘© plod his weary way.” We 
sincerely hope sir Francis will attend to the injunctions of Mr. T., 
that he will also excite and encourage ¢ some harmless good 
a to compile an Anglo-Saxon lexicon, explained by the En- 
“sh words immediately derived from the former lan age. The 
Honaries of Somner, Benson, and Lye, labour under the com- 
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mon defect of rendering the Anglo-Saxon into Latin. Although 
the corresponding English may not be discovered for many Anglo. 
Saxon words, yet they may be successfully sought in the Ice. 
landic aud Francic, or in the modern Dutch, Swedish, and Ger. 
man. The patronage of such works would transmit to posterity 
the name of Burdett with unfading honours ; nor would the sum 
be excessive :—a very small part of the property dissipated in the 
two last Middlesex elections amongst bludgeoned blackguard; 
and perjured partisans would amply suffice for the completion of 
the plan. 
The first chapter discusses ihe Rights of Man. He says, 

¢ Right is no other than rect-um (regitum), the past participle cf the 
Latin verb regere. Whence in Italian you have ritto; and from divi. 
gere, divitto, dritto: whence the French have their antient droict, and 
their modern droit; the Italian dritfo and the French droit being no 
other than the past participle direct-um.’ 


This appears very satisfactory: but let us see what others have 
previously said upon the same subject. Skinner, under the word 
“right, ab A. S. riht, Belg. et Teut. recht, Ital. ritio; omnia 
proculdubio a Lat. rectus.” Professor Ihre, in his Glossarium 


Svio-Gothicum, article * Rat (which is Swedish for the English 
word right), et in neutro genere ratt, rectus, sensu physico. UIph. 
raihts, Marc. 1. 3. Raihtaba, recte, A.S. riht, Al. reht, Isl. 


rettur, Ang. right, Belg. et Germ. recht. Factum putatur a Lat. 
rectus ; sicut a directus Galli fecére droit, Ital. retto, dritto, di- 
ritto, Hisp. derécto. 

Page 8.—Sir Francis asks § What then is law ??— Mr. Tooke te- 
plies, ¢ In our antient books it was written laugh, lagh, lage, and ley; as 
inlaugh, utlage, hundred-lagh, kc. It is mereiy the past tense and past 
participle /ag, or leg, ot the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon verb dagjan, 
lecgan, ponere; and it imcais (son ething or any thing, chose, cosa, 
aliquid) laid down—as a rule of conduct.’ 


The laudable curiosity of sir Francis would have been equally 

eer if he had turned to the word lag, lex, in Ihre’s Gloss. 
pvio-Goth. vol.il. p.7. He would there have seen ‘* Interea si 
domi origo vocis querenda fuerit, derivanda mihi videtur a legga, 
ponere; in cum modum quo a Germ. setzen collocare, fit gesetze, 
fex, a statuendo statutum, a rifyus Secuds.” 

The second chapter is entitled § Of Abstraction.’ It ought 
here to be recollected that the author in his first volume denies 
the existence of complex or abstract ideas. Speaking of Mr. 
Locke’s Essay, Mr. T. observes (p. 36), § And amongst othet 
things, I think he would not have talked of the composition of ideas } 
but would have seen that it was merely a contrivance of language, and 
that the only composition was in the terms; and consequently, that it 
Was as improper to speak of a complex idea, as.it would be to call 4 
constellation a complex star: and that they are not ideas, but merely 
terms, which are general and abstract. 
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More than a century ago Mr: Hobbes appeared to be impressed 
with the same conviction.~Vide Leviathan, p. 13, edit. 1651. 


«Of names, some are proper and singular to one onely thing ; as 
Peter, John, this man, this tree; and some are common to many things, 
as man, horse, tree; every of which, though but one name, ts never- 
theless the name of divers particular things ; in respect of all which 
together, it is called an universal, there being nothing in the world 
universal] but names; for the things named are every one of them in- 
dividuall and singular.’ 


Page 16.—Sir Francis inquires, ‘Is this manner of explain- 
ing right, and just, and law, and droit, and dritto, peculiarly appli- 
cable to those words only ; or will it apply to others ?—Will it enable 
ustoaccount for what is called abstraction, and for abstract ideas, whose 
existence you deny ?—Mr. Tooke. ¢ I think it will: and, if 1t must 
have a name, it should rather be called sutaudition than alstracti n ; 
though I mean not to quarrel about a title. ‘Lhe term's you speak of, 
however denominated in construction, are generally*(I say generally ) 
particip'es or adjectives used without any substantive to which they can 
be joined ; and are therefore, in construction, considered as substantives.’ 


‘ 


Of this subaudition several examples are given, as 


Anact.. .. (aliquid) ., «+ act-um, 
A fact .. .. (aliquid) ,. .. fact-um, &e. 


This chapter concludes with an enumeration of words (taken 
‘atrandom’) derived trom the Greek, Latin, French, and Ita- 
lan: with these there can be little difficulty; it is, however, 
just 1o confess that alert is ingeniously and correctly made out, 
The same subject is continued through the third chapter ; but the 
words explained are of Anglo-Saxon derivation. We hope Mr. 
Tooke does not wish us to believe that he has discovered all these 
etymologies ; two persons may certainly think in the same man- 
ner on certain subjects, but we should attribute the discovery to 
him who thought of them first. Of this we shall give some ex- 
amples. Page 39 we find ‘ head—is heaved, heav'’d, the past par- 
ciple of the verb to“heave (as the Anglo-Saxon heafod was the past 
participle of heafan), meaning that part (of the body—or any thing 
else) which is heav’d, raised; or lifted up above the rest. In Edward 
the Third’s time it was written h¢ved.’ : 


Let us now hear what Mr. Ihre says on the same subject in his 
Glossarium Svio-Gothicum, under the Swedish word hufwud, 
which means head :—** De nostra vero voce certum est, illa notari 
simmitatem, ab haf, altus. Ulph. hafjan, elevare; Goth. hed, 
dtitudo; Aefwer, elatus; hefwa, m altum tollere: Aufwud, 
en pars corporis summa est, aut vi vocis, elevatum quid.” 

N page 51 sir Francis observes, © There is a word in Shake- 
peare ending with a d, which has exceedingly troubled all his editors 
ad commentators, I wish much to know whether your method will 
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help us on this occasion. In Troilus and Cressida, Ajax, speaking to 
‘Thersites, says (according to the first folio), 


‘ «& Speake, then, thou whinid'st leaven, speake.” 


‘Not knowing what to make of this word whinid, subsequent editors 
have changéd it to unsalted. And thus Mr. Malone alters the text, with 
the quarto editions, 

‘ « Speak, then, thou unsulted leaven, speak.” ’ 


After the discussion of some matter, which does not relate to 
the interpretation of this word, the baronet (page 60) presses the 
etymologist for a solution of the difficulty, § But you have lost 
sight of my original question. What say you to this monstrous alter- 
ation of unsalted for whinid'st ?—Mr. Tooke replies, ‘I say, thata 
man must either have no ears, or very long ears, not to perceive that 
this was never Shakespeare's language. Metre is not confined to verse; 
there is a tune in all good prose; and Shakespeare’s was a sweet one, 
If unsalled is to be adopted instead of whintd, to keep his tune you must 
omit one of the two monosyllables, either then or thou. 

‘In behalf of the word whinid, Mr. Steevens has well noted, that 
Francis Beaumont, in his letter to Speght, on his edition of Chaucer’s 
works, 1602, says:—** Many of Chaucer’s words are become, as tt 
were, vizew'd, and hoarie with over long lying,”? -And Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, on the same side, has observed, that—* In the Preface to 
James the First’s Bible, the translators speak of fenowed (1. e. vinew’d 
or mouldy ) traditions.” And Mr. Malone himself acknowledges that 
“‘ In Dorsetshire they, at this day call cheese, that is become munidy, 
vinny cheese.””’ Now sir Francis asks, ¢ But why it is called w/tntd, 
or uinew'd, or fenowed, or vinny, does not any how appéar: anc its 
meaning is only to be conjectured from the context, where the word is 
found. Now 1 wish to know whether whintd is also a participle ; and 
if a participle, of what verb ?\—Now Mr. Tooke—( Hear him! hear 
him!) ‘ Whinid, fenowed, vinny, or finie, is a past participle, and of 
the verb pynigean, to corrupt, to decay, to wither, to fade, to pass 
away, to spoilin arly manner: finie lap, in Anglo-Saxon, is a cor- 
rupted or spoiled loaf, whether by mould or any other means.’ 


All this is very good but we should imagine if sir Francis were 


an admirer of Shakespeare he would have been better acquainted 
with his commentators than to give his friend Mr. Tooke s0 
much unnecessary trouble. He ought to have looked into Upton’s 
Critical Observations on Shakespeare, page 213: he would there 
have read —‘‘ ’Tis a common expression in the western counties 
to call an ill-natured, sour person vinnid. For vinewed, vinowed 
vinny, Or vinew (the word is variously written) signifies mouldy. 
In Troilus and Cressida, act 2d, Ajax speaks to Thersites, ¢ Thou 
vinned’st leaven,’ i.e. thou most mouldy sour dough. Let this 
phrase be transplanted from the west into Kent, and they will 
pronounce it whined’st leaven.” Then follows an etymological 
note :—‘* Mr. Theobald reads, you unwinnow’d’st leaven; others, 
vou wxsalted leaven. But vinned’st is the true reading, ab Anglo- 
Sax. fynig mucidus. Wachterus, finnen sordes, finnig wu- 
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cidus, putridus, finniger speck, lardum foetidum. Idem 
Anglo-Saxonibus fynig apud Somner et Benson, et inde fyni- 
ean mucessere.” This word I met with in Horman’s Vulgaria, 
printed in 1519, folio 162. This bredde is olde and venyed : 
‘ hic panis cariosa est vetustate attactus,’ which not a little con- 
firms my correction and explication. ; 

Much ingenuity is applied, and copious research is bestowed 
en the terms which are opprobriously given to women, and on 
those deseribing certain natural processes: but which are never 
mentioned by decent persons, although Mr. T. calls them very 
innocent words. 

Page 147, he says, 


* Whore is the past participle of hyran, to hire. The word means 
simply (:ubaud. some one, any one) Aired. It was formerly written 
without the w. How, or when, or by whom the ww was first ab- 
surdly prefixed, 1 know not.’ 


This etymology will be very indignantly received by that nu- 
merous class of young women who live by servitude. It will sur- 
prise them much to know that they are to be called whores, the 
moment they are hired. They may indeed plead that they are 
hired according to faw. But this word must rather add to 
their confusion, and give a deeper tint to their blushes; for on 
inquiry they will find (page 8) that Jaw means that which is 
laid down. 

However true this derivation may be, Mr. Ihre was _previ- 
ously acquainted with it. Vide Gloss. Svio-Goth. p. 897. 
Art: hora (the Swedish for whore): ‘* Qui vero domesticam 
“originem queerunt, aut preeuntem sequi amant Watchterum 
“aliosque hora, derivantes ab hyra mercede conducere, ut eam 
* proprie notet, qua sui copiam pro mercede facit,”’ 


4A 
[To be continuec.] | ‘ } 











Art. I1J.—Essai Historique sur le Commerce et la Navigation 
dela Mer Noire ; ou, Voyages et Entreprises pour établir des 
Rappoerts Commerciaux et Maritimes entre les Ports de la Mer 
Noire et ceux de la Méditerranée-—An Historical Essay on 
the Commerce and Navigation of the Black Sea; or, An Ac- 
count of the Voyages and Enterprises to establish Commercial 
end Maritime Connexions between the Ports of the Black Sea 
@nd those of the Mediterranean. 8vo. Paris ; Printed for H. 
Agasse. London; Sold by Dulau and Co. 


Tue subject of this slender volume, consisting of no more than 
$00 pages, is of more importance than many of much larger 
bulk ; as it affords information which may proye highly bene- 
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ficial to our merchants and navigators: it may likewise merit the 
serious attention of our present active and vigilant ministers of 
statle—for, every plan calculated to extend the maritime com- 
merce of France, and thereby to forward the avowed design of 
Napoleon, the arch-enemy of Great Britain, to establish a for- 
midable navy, should be closely watched, and in particular al] 
the means of providing a nursery for seamen. 

The commerce carried on by the French to and from the ports 
of the Black Sea, detailed in this publication, will now admit of 
considerable augmentations, since they have acquired by con. 

nest, or by seduction, full possession of the most considerable 
ports of the Mediterranean, trom which they have been enabled 
to exclude the merehont-men of the British empire. Masters of 
Leghorn, Genoa, Messina, and Naples; and, by their alliance 
with Spain, of Barcelona, and Mahon; nothing was wanting 
but Malta to complete their plan. 

The situation of Marseilles is peculiarly favourable for their 
project of monopolizing the advantageous commerce that actually 
subsists between the ports of the Mediterranean and those of the 
Black Sea; and if the measure recommended by this author, 
that of making Marseilles a free port, should be adopted by the 
French government, the maritime power of France, in a few 
years, will be considerably increased. 

The historical part of this work traces the origin and describes 
the progress of the commerce of the European powers through 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, from the year 1774 to 
1804; and it is very interesting :— 


‘ Before the treaty of Kainardgy, concluded on the 2Ist of July 
1774, between Russia and Turkey, the ports of the Black Sea had no 
commercial connexions but with Constantinople and the Archipelago. 
Most of the ports of that sea belonged to the Grand Signor, and the 
remainder to the Khan of Crimea. None but Ottoman vessels were 
suffered to navigate and resort to the Black Sea and the sea of Azow. 
The commerce of the ports of the two seas consisted of commodities 
of every kind for the necessary provision of Constantinople ; and this 
capital in return supplied them with divers merchandize wanted for 
their home consumption; but, as the value of these objects was very 
mferior to the amount of the importations, the balance was paid by 
the Turks in specie. This commerce still subsists; but a much more 
important one has been opened with these countries since the afore 
mentioned treaty: Austria, France, and several other European 
powers have successively obtained the liberty of navigating the 
Black Sea, by which concessions commercial and maritime relations 
have been established between the ports of that sea and those of the 
Mediterranean ; so that, at present, they keep up a reciprocal ex- 
change of their natural products and works of industry: those ot 
Russia and Poland are exported directly from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, by the canal of Constantinople, and find an easy and 
advantageous voyage by this new communication.’ 
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Tempted by the profit accruing to other nations from this 
commerce, the author says, he first opened this new source for 
the industry of his countrymen, being powerfully supported by 
the government, by whose orders he set out from Constanti- 
nople, on his travels to the Crimea, Russia, and Poland, in 
1781, and commenced his commercial operations in 1783. 


‘The extension of the commerce of the Black Sea in the course 
of twenty years has been so great, that in 1503 it employed 900 
yessels of different nations; and this is the more remarkable, as it 
took place a year after the conclusion of a treaty, by which has 
majesty the Emperor Na, ‘olcon, compelled ih: con-luston of a treaty, granting 
an entry for French vessels into the Black Sea. 


The course of his mercantile operations, the objects of the 
commerce of the different countries described, their connexions 
with each other, and the subsisting trade of each, together.with 
the several treaties of commerce, establishing the intercourse of 
the great maritime powers of Europe, with the sublime porte 
relative to the freedom of the navigation of the Black Sea, are 
the principal subjects which occupy fifty-four short chapters, 
into which this work is ostentatiously divided, furnishing a table 
of contents and heads of chapters sufficient to occupy twenty 
pages of close printed octavo. " 

It is as impracticable as unnecessary to follow the author 
throuch all his minute details ; but of the occurrences and state- 
ments most essential for a British merchant to be acquainted 


with we shall endeavour to give a precise and satisfactory ac- 
count : 


‘Cherson, a new city, founded by the renowned empress of Russia, 
Catharine If., on the right bank of the river Nieper, at the distance of 
seven leagues from its mouth, by bearing the same name as the 
ancient magnificent city now in reins, seemed to announce that it 
was destined to equal it in celebrity. It is the capital of the peninsula 
of Crimea, the ancient Chersonese Taurida, and is admirably situated 
for an extensive commerce ; and the encouragements given by Catha- 
me to strangers to settle in it have been considerably enlarged by 
the bounty of the present emperor ALEXANDER the First. Agriculture 
claimed the first attention of the court of Russia, and lands were 
given to strangers applying for them, with an exemption from all 
taxes for several years, by which means the greatest part of the-envi- 
tons of Cherson were cultivated, several country-houses were built, 
and at short distances new villages appeared, under the patronage of 
oa Hannibal, who zealously seconded the beneficent exertions of 

empress, and Alexander has followed her example; ‘so that 
Cherson is become the central point of the commerce of Russia, and 
of Poland connected with it. The same objects which are imported 
andexported from the Baltic in its commercial connexions with’ the 
iterranean, form the basis of the commerce of Cherson, which 

se extends to Moscow. 


‘Its imports consist principally of the following articles: Wines of 
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all sorts, raw and refined sugar, coflee, rum, and other strong liquors, 
olive oil, almonds, dried fruits, confectionary, syrups, salted meats, 
cheese, tallow, jewellry, roll-brimstone, hats, modes, taffetas of 
Lyons, velvets, cloths, ribbons, and household furniture. 

‘ The exports are: hemp, linseed, wheat, rye, tobacco, oak, elms, 
masts, and sail-cloth, wool, wax, horse-hair, flax, duvet, furs, hare. 
skins, raw hides, red and black leather, iron, pot-ash, mats, &¢, 
Moscow supplies a considerable part of the importations of Cherson. 

‘ Taganrok, situated on the shore of the sea of Azow, participates 
in the commerce of Cherson, being nearer to Moscow, and it is par- 
ticularly famous for caviare, the consumption of which in Tur! ey 
and Italy is very great; it is made of the eggs of sturgeon, and 
comes from the different cities situated on the banks of the Don, the 
Volga, and the Jaik, in which rivers the fish is caught. 

‘Qdessa holds the second rank as a commercial city in the Crimea 
subject to the Russian empire, and through the encouragemeats lately 
given to it by the emperor Alexander, it bas a fair prospect of rival- 
ling Cherson. ‘I'he distance between the two ports ts no more than 
forty-five French leagues, and the exportation of corn from Odessa 
renders its commerce more lucrative than that of Cherson ; and the 
lazaret being transferred to it, vessels can no longer perform qua. 
rantine at Cherson, but must stop for that purpose at Odessa, and 
finish the debarkation of their merchandize; for they cannot enter 
Cherson till they have paid the import duties at Odessa. The port, or 
rather the roadsted, is ina bay, which commands an-eminence, on 
which the city is built; it has the appearance of an amphitheatre, it 
has 2 citadel, and a well-constructed jetty to shelter the ships during 
the winter season. The city is well built, the streets are long, broad, 
and regular, but not being paved, and a great number of carts and 
waggons passing daily through them, the dust,-or the mud _ in wet 
weather, is very troublesome to the inhabitants. 

‘ Odessa is happily situated for the commerce of Bessarabia, of the 
palatinates of Braslaw, Podolia, Volhinia, and other countries al- 
lotted to Russia in the two divisions of Poland. Those which passed 
under the dominion of Austria and Prussia may procure foreign mer- 
chandize at Odessa in exchange for their own productions; but in 
order to render this commerce more solid and extensive, the com: 
mercial regulations of these two powers must concur and second the 
arrangements of the emperor Alexander. ‘This prince has taken se- 
veral measures to improve the commerce of Odessa: in 1803 he low- 
ered the duties on importation and exportation, one-fourth, in all his 
ports in the Black Sea; and to favour its transit commerce, all foreign 
merchandize allowed to be imported into Odessa by sea, and coming 
trom other cities belonging to Russia, are permitted to be transported 
duty free, for Moldavia and Valachia, by the custom-houses of Mo- 
hi.ow and Doubasser, for Austria; and by Kézinky for Prussia. By 
a second ukase (edict) of the same date as the first, viz. March Sth, 
1504, an entrepot for all merchandize arriving by sea is established 
at Odessa, and they may remain eighteen months in the imperial ware- 
houses without being liable to any duties; the import duties and the 
expences of*keeping them in the magazines are only demanded when 
all or any part of the commodities are sold for consumption in the in- 
terior of the empire. This indulgence is the more important on ac- 
count of the very high duties on importation, which sometimes oblige 
the merchants to sacrifice part of their capitals for the payment, 
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‘ Excellent commercial regulations have been established at Odessa, 
by the same benéficent monarch. To supply the deficiency of copper 
coin, a bank has been opened which exchanges the small current 
money of the empire for the notes of hand of creditable tradesmen 
and merchants at par. All disputes respecting mercantile and mari- 
time transactions are decided by a tribunal of arbitrators; each party 
chooses his own arbitrators ; but if they do not agree in their awards, 
the governor of Odessa, for the time being, nominates others officially. 
The postage of letters has been diminished one half, and the forward- 
ing of them to all parts of Europe facilitated. The French government 
avails itself of all these advantages beyond any other nation, by set- 
ling commercial commissaries not only at Odessa, but in all the 
other ports of the Black.Sea. __ 

‘The quantity of wheat, chiefly from Poland, which is brought to 
Odessa, and from thence exported to the Mediterranean, is almost in- 
credible: between five and six hundred ships were loaded with this 
commodity in 1803, but only seven of them were English; the French 
had moge than double that number. In 1801, several English vessels, 
under two convoys, embarked a very considerable quantity of wheat, 
and about eight hundred barrels of salted beef, for the supply of Malta. 
The result of this statement appears to us to be in favour of formng 
a graud deposit of this necessary article at Malta, not solely forthe 
consumption of that island, but for the supply of Gibraltar, and evea 
of England in times of scarcity ; and it places in a new point of view 
the importance of keeping possession of that military and commercial 
station. The delivery of corn of the growth of Poland by land at 
Odessa, takes place from the month of May to the end of August 
and, in general, from five to seven hundred waggon loads drawn by 
oxen arrive ina day; and in the most plentiful seasons the number 
isincreased to a thousand. 

‘ All contracts for the delivery of merchandize, within a given time, 
at Odessa, must be registered by the macler, a kind of broker, a 
pointed for that purpose by the government; and on failure of ful- 
filling the contract the party is exiled, unless very sufficient reasons 
can be given for the delay or violation of the agreement. This 
law appears to be too rigid, with respect to a colony so recently 
established. 3 

‘Vessels on freight are rarely-to be found at Odessa; they are 
usually freighted, or depait in ballast, from some of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, to take in cargoes at those of the Black Sea ; they 
may set sail from these ports in the winter, but the. fatal accidents 
that have happened from navigating this sea in the months of No- 
vember and December have determined the masters to remain in 
port till the month of March. 

‘The supplies of coin which all the European nations may rely 
upon by increasing their commerce in the Black Sea, is one of the 
greatest benefits and consolations to their respective inhabitants, as it 

+ insure them in future from that dreadful calamity, a famine, 
Which in 1804 threatened those of Italy, Spain, and Barbary.’ 





_ The ety forse and last chapter of this useful work consists 
nautical observations on the Black Sea; with directions by the 


author for Navigating his own ships, applicable to all. others. 
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To these are annexed a correct chart of the interior navigation of 
a great part of European Russia and of antient Poland ; a map 
of Europe, serving to point out the track which the Russian 
merchant-ships pursue by the Baltic and the Black Sea for the 
ports in the Mec:tcrrancan ; and a plan of the Cataracts of the 
river Nieper; all of them drawn by I. D. Barbie, geographer to 
the minister of external re!ations at Paris, and well engraved. 

Upon the whole, we think it a duty incumbent on us to re- 
commend a speedy translation of the original, for the benefit of 
our merchants and mariners. 











Art. 1V.—Considérations sur l’Institution des principales 
Banques de L’ Europe, particulierement sur celle de France, ses 
Statuts, son Administration, sa Solidité, et son Credit. Par 
M. Monbrion.—Considerations on the Institution of the prin- 
cipal Banks of Europe, particularly on the Bank of France, 
its Laws, Administration, Solidity, and Credit. Paris; chez 
F. Buisson. London ; Dulau and Co. 


Tais little pamphlet is one of those productions which justify 
aremark that has been frequently made respecting some mno- 
dern French writers—they skim the surface but never go to the 
bottom: in other words, do not thoroughly investigate the sub- 
jects on which they treat. M. Monbrion being, as he informs 
his readcrs, * one of the authors of the Universal Dictionary of 
Commerce, dedicated to the Bank of France,’ nothing could be 
more easy for him than to transfer from that, or any other dic- 
tionary of commerce, slight sketches of the object and utilty of 
banks in general ; and of the origin and constitution of the princi- 
pal banks of Europe: this he has done in a few pages, committing, 
however, some gross errors with respect to the bank of Eng- 
land, and totally omitting the bank of Russia. The account of 
the famous bank of Amsterdam, which, to be satisfactory, would 
alone make a moderate pamphiet, is curtailed and limited to one 
page in the present slender production. . 

Vith respect to the bank of England, which he denominates 
the bank of London, he admits its great importance to the g0- 
vernment, and to the commercial interests of the subjects of the 
British empire; the activity of the circulation of its notes, which 
are the representatives of the precious metals, serving to support 
and increase general industry, to facilitate the operations of com- 
merce, and to contribute to the riches of the nation as much, if 
not more, than specie. 

But he asserts that this bank differs, in its constitution, from 
the banks of all other commercial states—for, ¢ it has the privi- 
lege not only to discount bills of exchange, but to lend money 
on all commercial effects, and on‘every species OF rherchandiz¢ 
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deposited, on condition that the borrower shall reimburse the 
bank, within a given time, not exceeding three months, with a 

wer, in failure thereof, to sell them.’ We believe, in the 
original charter, the directors of the bank of England were 

rmitted to lend money on gold and silver in ingots and bars, 
and on gold and silver plate, diamonds, and other jewels; and 
that they might even be compelled to advance on these articles 
sums nearly equal to their value, on the estimation of accredited 
and sworn judges, but on no other commercial effects whatever. 
The idea is absurd s;—where would be the warehouses capable of 
containing bulky commodities? What indemnity could be given 
for waste and damages in perishable commodities, and for the 
variations in the prices at the public markets? -The limitation 
of its circulating notes to the inadequate sum of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, is another proof of ignorance 
of his subject : but a more gross, and, we suspect, a wilful error 
is the following statement, under section XI., entitled, Revo- 
lutions that Banks have experienced ; 


‘The bank of London, though possessing immense resources, and 
supported by the government, has had more frequent and violent 
crises (difficulties or shocks) than any other establishment of the kind 
—we have seen this bank, after having supported the credit of the 
nition, and succoured the state, in the most difficult circumstances 3 
sometimes reduced to the necessity of paying its notes in small money, 
(silver coin) amd that only during a few hours of the day, in order to 
prolong the payments, and gain time to re-establish their affairs.’ 


This never happened but once, in the time. of the rebellion of. 


Scotland in 1745, when traiterous persons, amongst whom 
were some London bankers, in the interest of the proscribed 
house of the Stuarts, conspired to make a run upon the bank, 
by collecting and presenting bank notes for payment, to the 
amount of immense sums, In two or three days. To gild the 
bitter pill, he indeed allows that the principal merchants and 
moneyed men unanimously agreed at this crisis to take bank 
totes in payment for commercial debts and the sale of all mer- 
thandize, which was a speedy and effectual remedy; and thus 
the public confidence in the bank being restored, only ‘the halfs 
yearly dividends on the public funds were paid in silver, at the 
wsual hours, but not ¢ to gain time.’ 

Without injustice to our readers we might have suffered this 
pamphlet to pass unnoticed, as containing no new information 
m the-first part, consisting of only 29 pages; but the second 
Sentirely deyoted to an ample and detailed account of the new 

of France, instituted under the auspices of that wonder of 
wonders! the emperor Napoleon. : 

The statutes of this bank, comprised in 36 articles, with 
taborate comments on most of them, are too long for insertion 
a review, ang they cannot be abridged without injury. We 
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therefore refer those whom it may concern to the original, in 
which they will find sufficient matter to gratify curiosity, but 
nothing to induce them to place the bank of : France on ‘the same 
respectable footing as the bank of England ; for in sect. V. partg, 
‘On the Solidity of the Bank of France’, it is acknowledged that, 


¢ notwithstanding the brilliant prospect and advantageous organization 
of this bank, the directors have never been able to dissipate the fears 
of the public on this head, or to inspire that general confidence which 
was expected to be the result of the wise regulations of the institution,’ 


One cause of this mistrust we may account for by some late 
transactions : 


‘The author declares, that the immense capital of the bank, 
amounting to forty-five millions of livres, rests untouched in the hands 
of the directors ; that six millions have been added to it, arising from 
a reserved portion of its profits; besides which, it possesses an cquiva- 
lent for all its circulating notes, in good bills of exchange, and «zd. 
lent commercial effects, warranted by the signatures of three of the most 
accredited bankers, or merchants of Paris 


' but it is well known that some of these bankers have failed; 


and that instead of the capital remaining untouched, his Imperial 
Majesty took large sums from it in specie to pay his army in 
Germany, and likewise drained as much cash from the bankers’ 
shops as he could obtain by direct or indirect means. ‘ The 
government,’ not the emperor alone, says the author, 


‘ being obliged to march a great number of troops into Germany and 
Italy, to triumph over our new enemies, has been obliged to send 
thither considerable funds in specie, to form magazines, and maintain 
armies.’ 


Another inconvenience attends the organization of this bank ; 
its notes, on demand, are not passable in any of the departments 
of the empire ; they circulate, instead of specie, mostly in Paris 
and its vicinity ; so that with great propriety it might be called 
the bank of Paris, instead of assuming the pompous title of the 
bank of France. Owing to this defect, 

‘the greatest part of the current coin is drawn from the capital to 
supply the demands for ready money in the distant departments, and 
the bank is left destitute.’ See p. 61. | 


To obviate this inconvenience, and relieve the bank of Paris, 
the author proposes the establishment of banks, on a similar 
plan, in all the principal cities of the empire : 


‘These establishments, by favouring commerce and _ industr) 
throughout the vast territories of the French empire, would mutually 
support.and assist-ea¢h other bya reciprocity of avants and suppl 


which would extend and consolidate their credit.’ 
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He instances, as an example, our numerous country banks ; 
but he does not consider, in the first _ that these are all 
a oO ee government cannot 
touch ; and secondly, that the utility of these institutions has 
me a question of avery serious nature, which it is to be 
hoped will soon be discussed in parliament; in the mean time, 
whatever may be the result, there cannot remain a doubt, that 
the most sensible men in the nation, viewing these banks as well 
in a political as in a commercial light, are divided in opinion, 
some maintaining their great utility, whilst others as strongly 
represent them as increasing pernicious evils. At all events 
public credit is a most delicate subject, and should not be ex- 
posed to any risque by adventurous private speculators ! 
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Art..V.—Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin; ou, 
Frédéric le Grand, sa Famille, sa Cour, son Gouvernment, son 
Académie, ses Ecoles, et ses Amis littérateurs et philosophes ; 
par Dieudonné Thiébaut, de l’ Académie de Berlin, de ta So- 
ciété libre des Sciences a Paris, &c. 5 tomes. 8vo.—My Recol- 
lections during Twenty Years Residence at Berlin; or, Frederic 
the Great, his Family, his Court, his Government, his Aca- 
demy, his Schools, and his Friends, literary and philosophic. 
Paris; chez F. Buisson. London; Dulau and Co. 


Tsar we may justly appreciate the merits of this comprehen- 


sive work, it is essentially necessary to be previously acquainted . 


with the author, his means of information, the testimonials of 
the authenticity of his facts, and the general outline of his plan. 
The singularity of his title is the first object likely to attract the 
notice of our readers, and it requires explanation. It may be 
asked, why not make use of the well known title Memojrs, for 
which class of polite literature the French writers have been 
lamous upwards of two centuriess-the Memoirs of the Duke 
d¢Sully, marshal of France, and prime-minister to Henry IV. 
which include the most interesting and entertaining period of 
the French history, from 1570 to 1610; serving as an elegant 
model for his successors, and the basis of the reputation of the 
Most esteemed: such as the Memoirs of the Duke de Gramont— 
d¢ Madame de Maintenon, &c. &c. The present author might 
with great propriety have styled some of his volumes Memoirs, 
many of the historical facts related, as well as of the numerous 
inecdotes with which they abound, having been either commu- 
uicated to him by other persons, or selected from books of accre- 
‘ited authority : but the most material, because the most ori- 
giaal, and before unknown, details of the private character, 
wuversation, domestic occurrences, and familiar connexions of 
rederic the Great, are the result of his own personal and con« 
Gen, Rey. Vol. I, March, 1806. R : 
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stant attendance on the king, in consequence of his being ap. 
pointed professor of the belles letires in the royal academy of 
Berlin, and of the distinguished preference which his majesty 
was pleased to give him, in that capacity, for so long a period as 
twenty years. That part of his work, therefore, whrch comes 
within this description, has induced him to give to the whole the 
title of Recolleetions ; and he has dedicated it to his daughter and 
his son, children being always personally interested in the recol- 
lections of their father; and these having arrived at an age of 
maturity, are become the sole reaming witnesses and vouchers 
to the public of the authenticity of many of the facts and anec. 
dotes related, from their being known to them at the time when 
they occurred. 

The author does not undertake to write the history of the public 
frarisactions of the reign of the tHustrious monarch ; for he very 
justly observes, that history presents to us the actions of great men 
rather than the actors, and the parts allotted to them on the 

ublic theatre of the world rather than the personages perform. 
wg them. . Too often in history we discover either deception, 
misrepresentation, or falsehood ; because heroes and statesmen, 
kings and ministers, disguise themselves more or less in their 
public transactions; and the historian, who records these trans- 
actions, alters or even falsifies them by the style he gives them, 
in order to render them more noble or more extraordinary. 

It has been too often repeated, that there is no such thing as 
“* a great man in the eyes of his valet de chambre.”? But our 
author does not subscribe to the truth of this adage; for, in ad- 
mitting it, we must suppose that a man can no longer be deemed 
a great man, if he has any private faults. Instead of adopting 
this absurd proposition, he imsists, that to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of great men, as well as of all men in general, they 
must be viewed as closely and as habitually as their valets de 
ehambre are accustomed to see them : and the knowledge of them 
thus obtained, diflers widely from general history, and constitutes 
that species of information and entertainment which is to be 
found in Memoirs, and in the Recollections of private persons, 
who were on the footing of the most unreserved intimacy wilh 
them. 

That this was the actual situation of Monsieur Thiébaut with 
respect to Frederic the Great, sufficient proof is given to the 
reader in the first division of the first volume of the Recollections, 
under the title of ‘ Frederic in his ordinary (or familiar) Con- 
versations.”” To this, and the second partition of the same vo- 
lume, our present review must be limited. ; 

It appears from certain circumstances, that the king of Pruss! 
had written to the celebrated M. d’Alembert, with whom he kept 
up a correspondence, to recommend a proper person to supp! 
the vacant professorship in the royal academy of sciences ane 
belles lettres of Berlin: d’Alembert consulting his friend d’Olivet 
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equally'well known as a man of letters, they concurred in the 
choice of Thiébaut ; who, st the offer, set out for Berlin, 
with a packet which d’Alembert charged him to deliver to the 
king himself. Arrived at Berlin the 16th of March 1765, he 
immediately wrote to M. Le Catt, reader and private secretary to 
the king, requesting hit to solicit and communicate to him his 

jesty’s orders, both with re ard to himself and to the packet 


which M. d’Alembert had confided to his care. M. Le Catt an- 


swered his note from Potsdam, and ordered him toprepair thither - 


the following day, in order to be presented to the king. 

The reflections of our author in the interval throw such a light 
upon the succeeding pages, that it becomes incumbent on us to 
give them in his own words : -¢ I was the more curious to have a 

sonal interview with Frederic, and to form my own opinion of 

im, as I knew not as yet what idea I ought to entertain of him. All 
Europe agreed in considering him as a great general, and as a man of 
genius ; but nothing could be more discordant than the opinions that 
were promulgated respecting his private character, and his social, 
political, and moral qualities. .Some looked upon him as a sag@, as 
agreat king, and at the same time as a distinguished savant, and a 
most amiable philosopher ; others represented him as a tyrant, a selfs 
created wit, and a true and skilful Machiavelist. On the one hand, 
virtues almost supernatural were attributed to him ; and on the other, 
the most odious vices and the most atrocious uctions. 


* How fortunate you are, said several of my friends, on my leaving — 


Paris, how fortunate! that you are going to behold a man who is an 
honour to human nature! You will have the satisfaction which a 
lady,of Versailles promised herself, when it was announced to her 

| (during the seven years war) that Frederic by his victories might pro« 
bably come to Paris: Ah! so much the better ; I shall then at length 

se aking! Take care of yourself, said others ; beware equally how 
you please or displease him. Men, in his eyes, as we are assured, he 
y has often declared, are but like so many lemons, whose rind is thrown 
e away after we have thoroughly squeezed gut the juice. . In fact, is it 
0 HH aot according to this maxim that we can best explain his conduct to- 
3 BB Wards Voltaire, and all other men of distinguished merit, who have 
¢ had the misfortune to approach him. If it be taken into consideration, 
" that fluctuating between such opposite ideas, I had not as yet any suffi« 
fh Wy ent proof of the truth of either of them, ‘it will easily’ be conceived 
that I could not approach Sans Souci without great anxiety, extreme 

h tunosity, and a fixed resolution to be as attentive to the minutest 
e es as reserved and circumspect in what I should have to 
Sy ‘I arrived at Potsdam on the day and before the hour appointed, 
n- @ and found M. Le Catt still at table: as soon as he had dined, we set 
oH outin his carriage for Sans Souci, situated on an eminence above 
am, and at the distance of half a league. Occupied, as I might 
@ Yell be, with the object of my journey, I asked my guide if those who 
‘Were admitted to the presence of the king had any particular etiquette 
‘9 observe.—Only one, he replied, that of kissing the flap (or skirt) 
of his coat.-How, said I, and of what stuff then is his coat made ? 
“At ts woollen.—It is then only of cloth like mine; now,, although 
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mine sits very close to me, I never yet thought of kissing it.—It is 
rather the waistcoat than the coat that is to be kissed.—And what title 
has the waistcoat more than the coat to this ceremony ?—It is a custom 
of the North, which he himself considers as of litle consequence, 
especially with regard to strangers and Frenchmen ; so that in gene. 
ral they only seem to do-it.—Observe, sir, this feigning resembles too 
much a deceit, and it is not in this manner that f wil begin with so 
great a man. I will endeavour to express my very profound respect 
for him, but I shall never have the courage to perform an action, 
which in my eyes appears to be nothing more than a ridiculous and 
childish trick. T will not therefore attempt to kiss neither his coat 
nor his waistcoat, but 1 will make him my three reverences, if he 
gives me time for it. This is all that I can promise, and I hope he 
will be satisfied with it.’ 








The intervicw took place in the evening. The king was 
standing, and seemed as if he had been walking up and down 
the room: as soon as he saw M. Thiébaut, he came close to 
him, saying, Good evening to you, sir, I am glad to see you, 
and to become acquainted with you. From that mstant his ma- 
jesty’s questions succeeded each other so rapidly, and the con- 
versation for two hours was so uninterruptedly kept up, that, 
owing to the small space between them, and his eagerness to 
answer hun, the king had but one bow from him. Part of this 
conversation is moasmire | consisting of the usual qucstions 
respecting our author’s family, age, and former occupations ; the 
welfare of messieurs d’Alembert and Olivet, &c. One singulanty, 
however, immediately succeeded, which was a decided aversion 
to the German language; for he went so far as to make 
M. Thiébaut give him his word of honour that he would never 
learn it : assigning as one reason, that by habituating himself to 
speak it, he would contract a Germanizing mode of speaking the 
French, which would disqualify him in a great degree from fu- 
fulling the duties for which he was invited to Berlin. Appa- 
rently, for the professor to deliver lectures to his pupils in spoiled 
French, was what the king dreaded from his learning the German 
tongue. 

hen questioned concerning the best living authors in the 
French—Thiébaut, after mentioning d’Alembert, Olivet, and 
Buffon, added Rousseau ; upon which the king exclaimed, “ As 
for him, he is a madman.” In conversation with M. Le Catt, 
after the interview, he asked him what could be the reason that 
his majesty had made such a warm reply on the subject of 
Rousseau? His conductor replied, that it was connected with a 
recent anecdote, which he then related to him.—* Some months 
simce, my lord marechal, who resided in the palace on the most intl 
mate footing with the king, a pearing to be deeply afflicted for the 
persecutions which his friend Rousseau suffered in Switzerland and at 
Neufchatel, of which his lordship was governor, Frederic said to him, 
“ Well, then, write to your friend, that if he will come into my domi- 
nions, I offer him a safe asylum, and a pension of two thousand 
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francs. We will give him at Panckow, adjoining to the gardens of 
Schonhausen, and about three miles from Berlin, a convenient house 
with a garden and meadow, so that he will have wherewith to keep a 
cow, and some poultry, and to supply himself with vegetables: he 
will live there without vexations, and without wanting-for aay thing : 
his solitude will be complete, and from his garden he will have it in 
his power to wander in the groves of Schonhausen, where the queen 
only passes a few of the summer months.”? The king took up a pen, 
and added these words—‘‘ Come, my dear Rousseau, I offer you a 
house, a pension, and liberty.” The letter was dispatched without 
loss of time, and the following answer was sent soon after.—* Your 
majesty offers me an asylum, and promises me liberty in it.—But you 
have a sword, and you are aking! Your majesty offers me a pene 
sion—to me, who have done nothing for you! But have you given 
any, to all those brave men who have lost legs and arms in your ser- 
vice?’ After this letter you will readily conceive thatthe king could 
never hear him mentioned without displeasure.’ : 


Frederic, in his familiar conversations with learned men, and 
with some of his favourite courtiers, was fond of appearing to 
lay aside the king, but it was under a secret condition, that others 
should not forget it: therefore, this monarch, as cautious as 
mistrustful, always ordered new comers, who were to be ad- 
mitted to his social assemblies, to be strictly watched for a con- 
siderable time ; and if, from the reports of his agents, he had 
reason to look upon a man as a vain, frivolous, indiscreet, of 
intriguing person, he was sure to abandon him. 

Itis wonderful to observe, in some of these conversations, as 
detailed by our author, that whiJe he presented to his auditors 
the spectacle of a king almost at death’s door, tormented with 
the gout in his stomach, and a prey to the most excruciating 
pans, which obliged him, for a few’ minutes, to bend himself 
almost double, sid sometimes to call in his domestic servants, 
ty give him a spoonful of some unknown potion, he would ask 
at what idea he had stopped, and would resume the discussion 
of the most difficult philosophical, political, and moral problems, 
with an energy and precision hardly to be credited, and conti-+ 
roa ide discourse, pausing only for short replies, for three or 
four hours together. 

In comparing the different forms of government, he delivered 
the following opinion, the more interesting, as it was given under 

2 afflicting circumstances just described.—¢ « I banish from 
my mind every idea of personal interest; I forget at this moment 

tl am a monarch, I would even forget that I am a man; and 
‘upposing myself to be of anature and species-absolutely a stranger to 
mankind, hovering over the terrestrial globe, I proceed to examine 
closely those kinds of ants who, under the name of men, cover the 
surface of it, and who, by the powers of activity and industry, appro- 
phate to themselves all other beings, and all their resources, I esti- 
Mate their passions, their virtues, their errors, and their foibles ; I see 

this race of free and thinking animals cannot live without so- 
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ciety ; and I see the impossibility of uniting them altogether, within 
one central compass; yet, it is evident to me, that the major part of 
societies engender a contrariety of interests, from which it follows, 
that these societies must be supported in every respect like individuals, 
since they will be subject to the same vicissitudes, and to the same 
rules as private men. It is then, that in consequence of these given 
principles, I inquire into, and compare, amidst them, the best means 
of preserving these societies, and of insuring their prosperity. Here] 
find again, in the political system, the same relations as between sim. 
ple individuals, and the same basis, the same principles, as in plain 
morality. Everywhere, and constantly, I perceive the same wants, 
often the same faults ; the good resulting from wisdom, and the evil 
produced by folly. This examination, clearly exposed, and duly 
considered, conducts me to an appreciation of the different forms of 
government. I weigh in the same scale the storms of democracy, the 
oppressions of aristocracy, and the caprices of despotism ; and I find 
myself obliged to conclude at last, that the best, or the least imperfect 
of all governments, is the monarchical, confined within the circle of 
2 aol number of fundamental laws; and I reduce to two capital 
points the multitude of argument proper to justify this conclusion, 
viz. that the best constituted monarchical government is that in which 
the greatest unanimity takes place in framing resolutions ; and the 
greatest celerity in carrying them into execution.” ” 


On the important subject of religion, the king was very desi- 
rous to sound M. Thiébaut; but finding that he constantly per- 
severed in a profound silence, whenever it became a topic of con- 
versation, he sent his nephew, prince William of Brunswick, to 
endeavour to obtain some explanation from him; ordering the 
prince, at the same time, to execute this secret commission with 
the utmost delicacy. Aceordingly Thiébaut was invited to pass 
an evening alone with the prince at Berlin, when, after a short 
conversation upon other subjects, he stopped short, as they were 
walking together in his closet, and in the politest terms apolo- 
gising or the freedom he was about to take, asked him to assign 

is reasons for persisting in a refusal to discourse upon religious 
subjects, which had been remarked not only by himself, but by 
many other persons. As they had long been in the habits of in- 
timacy, and the prince had never, upon any occasion, intro- 
duced the subject before, Thiébaut instantly conjectured that the 
king had commanded him to undertake this disagreeable task: 
he was therefore prepared to give a proper explanation ; and it 1s 
so discreet and applicable to similar cases that may occur in the 
intercourses of professional men, and others, in mixed societies; 
that we give it a place in our Review, as worthy of adoption. 


* « My lord, I will give you an explanation with the most unreserved 
freedom.—I cannot talk of religion but either to my inferiors, mY 
equals, or my superiors. To begin with the first class—Who are the 
inferiors to whom I might discourse upon religious matters ?—I do not 
comprehend my children in this division; they are too young :—2% 
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my pupils; they do not belong to me, they are entrusted to me only 
for the lessons I am commanded to give them, in which religion has 
no part, and I am not permitted to go beyond the limits prescribed 
forme. ‘The list of my inferiors then is reduced to the domestics in 
my service, and my pay. But I have no authority over them but 
what is conformable to the agreement I made with them: and what 
does this agreement stipulate? That in return for the wages I have 
engaged to pay them, they shall perform with zeal and fidelity the 
duties which regard my person and my family. Their thoughts, their 
opinions, their souls, are not comprised in the bargain. 1 have no 
right to deprive them of this last retreat of human liberty. Would it 
not be an odious and tyrannical usurped authority ? Their consciences 
do not belong to me; and if I say nothing to them upon the subject, 
while they do their duty, it is clear on the other hand that they never 
solicit my advice respecting it*.”?. The. prince acknowledging the 
justness of these reflections, he passed on to the second division.—* If 
itis asked why I do not speak of religion to my equals? I will confess 
the truth. When I was a young man I was a warm disputant amongst 
my friends at Paris, and it often happened, that in the eagerness to 
reply, I very uncivilly cut short or interrapted the speeches of others, 
and was not over delicate in the expressions I made use of, to my 
dearest friends, in the heat of controversy. And what was the -fruit 
of all my labours? I gained the character of being-a famous disputer, 
but I never knew one that made a convert of his antagonist: in addi- 
tion to’ this; coolness, and even quarrels between good friends were 
the result of disputation with my equals: As nothing is dearer to me 
than friendship and peace, I therefore request ii as.a favour,. that my 
friends and my equals will pardon the great care I take not to speak 
to them on such a delicate subject.” . 

‘“T cannot but approve, and even commend your diseretion,”’ re- 
plied the prince, “ but if your superiors desire to converse with you 
on these subjects, what inconvenience do you find in answering them, 
and telling them at least, in few words, your sentiments ?’—* To 
speak of religion to. my superiors! for instance, to you, my lord, In 
what style, in what manner, should I discourse with you ‘upon it—by 
contradicting you? You surely do not believe that I have the zeal of 
an apostle ; for my part, I do not perceive I have the vocation—and I 
hope you do not suspect that I possess all the apostolic virtues ;—why 
then talk to you ef religion, since I have no desite to convert you? 
Should it be to testify to you, that I am of the same opinion as your 
lordship ? (This I said: in a very resolute tone and manner, taking 

at the same time by the arm!) Ah! my lord, you might think 
that I did it only from a base complacency ; you might suspect me of 
cowardice. O! my lord, I will never give you, nor any man, how 
great soever he may be, the right to do it. Let my superiors leave 
me athome, employed solely in fulfilling the duties of my station, and 
always true to my principles, I will submit to my destiny, as many 
ve men have done who are more worthy than me: if I am happy 
ftourh not to displease those to whom I owe the greatest respect, let 


_——— 





_ — 


* It is to be understood, that by religion in this discussion is meant the different 
— of theology, for it is admitted that it is the duty of masters to watch over 
moral conduct of their servants. 
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them not torment me on the article of religion, for they will never ob. 
tain any thing from me respecting it.””’ 


The report made to the king, by the young prince, of this 
extraordinary conference, undoubtedly was not unfavourable to 
Thiébaut ; for Frederic from that time never made the slightest 
attempt to introduce any religious topic in conversation, although 
the subjects of literature and philosophy frequently gave him a 
fair opportunity ; agd this is the more remarkable, as he was a 
professed deist, and took a pleasure in avowing it 1n his select 
parties. 

Not judging it proper to cite his arguments in support of this 
faith, we refer the curious to the original declaration, vol. i, 
p- 100 to 103, where it will be found, that Frederic was a more 

owerful advocate in this cause, than even our famous lord Bo- 
ingbroke; but to do justice to his character, it must also be 
recorded that he never interfered with the established religion of 
his country ; and that, though fond of plaasantry, and even of 
severe sarcasms, he never exercised his wit, nor attempted to 
turn into ridicule those whom he regarded-as sincere Christians, 
more especially Protestants of every persuasion, whom he pro- 
tecied and esteemed. 

The pious frauds and gross superstition of the Romish priests 
and monks, however, he took a pleasure in exposing, and also 
severely censured their conduct, when it affected the interests or 
disturbed the tranquillity of his subjects. 

The following anecdote will confirm the justness of this re- 
mark. ‘Qn his return from one of his-journeys to Silesia,’ says 
our author, ‘ he sent for me, to tell me, that he hoped I should 
admire and applaud his zeal for holy things. “ Before [ arriyed at 
Breslaw,” said the king, “ I learnt that the Capuchins of that pro- 
vince sold to the poor credulous peasants, for sixpence each, conse- 
crated wafers, called Agnus Dei, the Lamb of God, to be given to 
their cattle to eat, assuring them that these sacred hosts, by meitns of 
sincere faith in them, would preserve from, or cure the poor beasts 
of the epidemic distemper, which unfortunately raged at that time in 
several cantons of that country. This double injury vexed me. Im- 


mediately on my arrival at Breslaw, I sent for the three guardians of 


the convent ; and as soon as they appeared, I assumed:a terrible and 
exasperated countenance, and all the emotions of holy indignation, 
and addressed them ina strong and inflamed tone of voice—* How 
comes it, wretches as you are, that you sell to the inhabitants of the 
country, at a contemptible price, what is held most respectable and 
most holy in your religion; and you sell them to be swallowed by the 
meanest of animals! And to add to this impiety, you make the people 
believe, that this image of your God is an efficacious remedy for their 
fatal distemper! Are you not afraid then, that so edious a profana 
tion should open the eyes of the people, and shew them that you are 
hypocrites as clumsy as you are guilty? And what. do you do with 
this money ?—yOu, who are fed by the charity of the people, and who 
are in want of nothing? Is it to buy ribbons for your mistresses? 
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Here one of them replied, trembling from head to foot, assuring me 
that he had not done it.—‘ Hold your tongue, said I, if it was not 
you, it was your brethren, or rather those irreligious, and unworthy 
friars, who live under your discipline. They do it—I know it >—Can 
you be ignorant of it? if so, yeu are guilty ;—if you do know it, you 
are doubly criminal! Ought I not to stifle the public scandal which 
results from it, by your punishment? But at least beware! I give 
you notice that you shall be closely watched, and if any such thing 
happens again, most assuredly I will have your beards cut off. Go 
about your business!” They withdrew, speechless and trembling 
with fear. O! you may rely upon it they had no inclination to begin 
again! But do you not think I have done well! You, who are a 
good Roman Catholic, pray tell me, if in France they consecrate 
Agnus Dei to give them to cattle? Ought I to punish or tolerate an 
abuse, which tends only to deceive the people, to deprive them of 
their necessaries, and to produce, in the end, a real public scandal ?”’? 

‘T answered, that a Catholic prince could not have done better, un- 
less he had had recourse to the holy inquisition. ‘ Oh!” replied 
Frederic, “ Iam much obliged to you, but I will never push my zeal 
s0 far.—It is a point which Tabandoa to their most faithful and most 
Catholic majesties, I will never encroach on the rights they have so 
well acquired !”’ ” . 

We now enter upon the second division of vol. i. entitled, 
Frederic in his Studies, his Opinions, and his Literary Com- 
positions.” nat, 

During the first years of bis residence at Berlin, our author 
was at a loss to know if Frederic really possessed sensibility. 
Many anecdotes were related to him in proof of the affirmative; 
but so many other facts were produced to contradict the former, 
that he remained in suspense till he should have an opportunity 
to judge for himself. _ It was not to be decided by his vivacity, 
the activity and fertility of his wit and conception, nor even 
from the rapidity of his ideas, and the irritability of his temper ; 
no doubt could remain respecting these, nor could any one be 
ignorant of the firmness and inviolable tenacity of his resolu- 
tions. Who ever saw him.deviate from his principles, or be 
weary of following the rules he had prescribed for himself? But 
the embarrassment was, to discover whether nature, in giving 
him so many rare and valuable qualities, had refused to grant 
him this involuntary sentiment, this most sweet and pathetic 
affection, which binds ‘us to those whom we esteem and love ; 
and devotes us, in a great degree, to their welfare, which feeds 
and strengthens itself by the most generous sacrifices, and is at 
once the most delightful and the richest source of our virtues, 
and of all the comforts of ‘life—Is this monarch endowed with 
this first treasure of mankind? .or has nature deprived him of it, 
as a punishment for the other gifts she has bestowed on him ?— 

. This is the question to be resolved. 
) . Ithad been related to M. Thiébaut, that the king having lost, 
| m the first years of his reign, a friend whom he appeared tq 
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esteem above all other men, he ordered the body to be brought 
into his chamber in an open coffin ; that he passed almost entire 
days in contemplating this corpse, which putrified and infected 
the apartment to such a degree as to become dangerous ; but this 
did not suffice to determine him to part with it; and after several 
days of supplication, it became necessary for his attendants to 
make use of a kind of violence to remove this cherished but pe- 
rilous deposit. But all the circumstances of this story put toge- 
ther, did not afford unequivocal proofs of sensibility. His orders, 
his obstinacy, might proceed from a certain’ fortitude of mind, 
a strong imagination, and a determined curiosity, in a character 
naturally decisive. Besides, this monarch might be desirous to 
familiarise himself with all the details of death—perhaps it was a 
hard lesson which he chose to set himself. 

Such were the reflections of our author, when, in the year 1766, 
Prussia lost the young prince Henry, youngest brother of the he- 
reditary prince. He was eighteen years of age, had just finished 
his course of education, and the king had given him a regiment 
of cuirassiers, of which he went to take possession, and at the 
head of which he was to return to Berlin, for the annual military 
review in the month of May. It was on his way to this meeting 
that he was. seized with the small-pox, and died at the end of 
eight days, at a small town, where he had been obliged to stop, 
The grief occasioned by his death was profound and general: - 
for his talents, his amiable qualities, his mild and benevolent 
character, inspired the greatest hopes, so that the public parti- 
cipated in the heavy affliction of the royal family. 

Some months after this melancholy event, the king came to 
Berlin, sent for M. Thiébaut, and thus addressed him :—‘* You 
already know, sir, that myself, and the states, have sustained a great 
loss, by the death of a young prince, of whom we had a right to hope 
for every thing great and amiable! This misfortune has deeply 
affected me individually. Every day I retrace the excellent qualities 
for which he was esteemed and beloved ; but I have not been satisfied 
with confining myself to shedding of barren tears to his memory, for | 
thought it incumbent on me to rescue from oblivion what was most 
praiseworthy in him; and to justify my sorrow by a faithful exposition 
of the causes which excite it, I have considered that a narrative of his 
youthful occupations might serve as an example for those who are 
placed in the same rank in life, and likewise to all others, who are 
susceptible of-a noble emulation. Thus I have endeavoured to tum 
my grief to a profitable account for society. I have drawn up a 
eulogium of this nephew, so dearly beloved and so bitterly lamented. 
I wil have this composition publicly read at a meeting of my aca- 
demy, and I have made choice of you, sir, to deliver it. However! 
I do not look upon it in its present state as a finished piece : there are 
several passages which want retouching ; but, whenever I resume the 
pen, I behold nothing but my nephew, and I am no longer in a co"- 
dition to set about the corrections which I perceive are Ubbedately ne- 
cessary. My manuscript likewise is so loaded with erasures, that In 
many places there is no room left to write- what I wish to insert. | 
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have therefore to request you, in the first place, to write me a new 
copy, in very legible characters, and to leave sufficient spaces be- 
tween the words and the lines, for me to make such alterations, with- 
out difficulty, as I may think proper.—But you are not acquainted 
with my hand-writing, and perhaps you will not be able to decypher 
it; for { do not write, I only scrawl. On this account, that you may 
the more readily conceive my meaning, I am going to read this 
writing, such as it is, to you myself, premising also, that besides 
the copy I have demanded from you, I expect from your zeal, notes 
on the faults that may have escaped me, as well with respect to the 
janguage as to the rules of oratory.” 

‘He then took and placed his manuscript upon a small square table, 
which usually stood before him, and on which there were always a 
few books, an ink-stand, writing-paper, and very often several snuff 
boxes) He began reading like a man who was resolved to remain 
master of himself ; it was evident by the tone of his voice that he was 
endeavouring to fortify himself against the impulses of grief: he spoke 
slowly, made frequent, and rather long pauses; however he could 
not hold out for any considerable time: after the second page his 
voice faltered, his eyes were moistened with tears ; he was frequently 
obliged to stop, and to have recourse to his handkerceief; but in vain, 
he wiped his face, and coughed, and spit; his efforts could not 
support him to the end of the fourth page; when his eyes overflowing 
with tears, he could no longer see ; and his voice stifled, and nearly 
extinguished, he could no longer pronounce the words ; and it was in 
the midst of sobs, which he could not suppress, that he extended his 
arm to put the papers into my hand without uttering a syllable! I 
took this manuscript, contemplating, with respect and a kind of con- 
solation, this great man! accessible like other men to the dearest 
and most tender affections of human.nature. After a silence of about 
two minttes, as soon as he was able to speak, he said to me—* You 
have comprehended what I desire of you—retire—good night !’?’ 

‘My problem was now resolved, Several other facts, which af- 
terwards came to my knowledge, confirmed the epinion I had formed 
on leaving the palace ; but what I had just seen was more than suf- 
ficient to convince me, that Frederic actually possessed that amiable 
sensibility which is the principle of many virtues,’ 











Some other pieces of less moment, of the king’s composition, 
ae mentioned: the last, however, which he submitted to the 
correction of our author, was of a superior kind; the subject 
being—The utility of the arts and séiences to the state. This 
was to be read by M. Thiebaut, in the sitting of the academy, 
atwhich Ulrica of Prussia, .queen dowager of Sweden, the 
King’s sister, was to be present. A difference of opinion con- 
cerning some of the corrections of this manuscript, occasioned 
an animated contest between the king and the professor, which iP | 
threatened to be attended with serious consequences. Keen oi 
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raillery on the one hand, and offended literary pride on the a 
other, render this contest peculiarly interesting and curious. See t 1 
_ 147 to 157. No translation can do justice to the original; 7 
indeed, this remark may be truly applied to the whole work. if 
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The king’s opinion of the inutility of all the experiments made 
in balloons, at the time when the rage for them nearly turned 
the heads of the wisest men in France, merits particular att¢n. 
non. See p. 189 to 194. 

For the gratification of men of letters, we close the present 
review with a brief account of the books which Fredcric se. 
lected for bis studies and for his amusement. Thev were divided 
into two classes. The first class, which consisted of all such 
books as he chose to study closely, by reading over and over 
again, and consulting them throughout his, whole life, he 
constantly took up in the regular order in which he had ranged 
them, except upon particular occasions, when he wanted to ve- 
tify, to quote, or to imitate any passage. In this class, which 
formed his chosen phalanx, were seen in the first rank, Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and Plutarch: then followed, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
Just, Cwsar, Titus-Livius, Tacitus, and the philosophical works 
of Serieca; but, unfortunately, these were all French translations; 
and the best are defective; for Frederic understood but little 
of Latin, and not a word of Greek, and this often put him out 
of humour. Last in order, were Corneille, Racine and Moliere, 
Bossuet, Fiéchier and Telemachus, d’Aguesseau, Montesquicu 
and Bayle, without reckoning the most valuable of the French 
historical authors, such as the president Heénault, Pfeffel, and 
some others. Some changes were occasionally made in this 
class ; several works were withdrawn, either, as it was. conjec- 
tured, because the king had read them enough, or that in the end 
he esteemed them less; whilst others were admitted, in propor- 
tion as they appeared to him more worthy of that honour ; it was 
thus that in the course of time, several volumes of Voltaire and 
other modern authors were introduced. His majesty had five 
libraries exactly alike:—the first at Potsdam ; the second at the 
palace of Sans Souci ; the third at Berlin; the fourth at Charlot- 
tenbourg ; the fifth at Breslaw :—he, therefore, constantly bought 
five copies of every work he proposed to study; and iu passing 
from one residence to another, he had only to make a memo- 
randum where he had left off reading any book at one place, 
that he might readily resume his reading at another. 

The second class, which was infinitely more numerous than 
the first, consisted of all the publications he wished to be ac- 
quainted with, but only to run over them slightly for his amuse 
ment, and never to read them a second time. ~ 








(To be continued.] 
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Art. VI.—The Woodman’s Tale, after the Manner of Spenser : 
To which are added other Poems, chiefly Narrative and yy vi, 
and The Royal Message, a Drama. By the Rev. ie, oyd, 
A.M. Translator of the Divina Comedia of Dante, Vicar of 
Drumgath in Ireland, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Charleville. 8vo. Price gs. London; Longman and Co. 


W: are informed by the Introduction to the Woodinan’s Tale, 
that some dreadful examples of intemperance in the use of fer- 
mented liquors induced the author to give a delineation of this 
pernicious habit and its cause, in the dress of allegory ; and that 
the poem in manuscript has already reccived the commendation 
of some friends of high literary rank, whose names, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, are concealed. 7 

The intention of this work is the basis on which Mr. Boyd mo- 
destly founds its chief merit ; and in this particular if is undoubt- 
edly entitled to praise. It is well known that certain grave philo- 
sophers have regarded the rosy chaplets of the Nine with censo- 
rious eyes ; and it must be confessed, that many of their most 
favoured votaries have drank inspiration from other sources be- 
sides the Pierian spring. Although, since the days of Orpheus, 
we do not think that any very extensive moral influence can with 
justice be attributed to poetry, yet we are glad to find a poet so 
zealously engaged on the side of temperance. 

Many of our most distinguished moralists have adopted the 
mode of allegory to trace the effects of habitual vices to their pri- 
mary cause. ‘The full imagery of this species of writing admits 
the characteristic features of vice or virtue to be powerfully de- 
picted on an ample scale. The malignity of the one, and the 
graceful attributes of the other, may. thus be exhibited with a 
prominent and defined effect. These compositions have also the 
advantage of dramatic arrangement in asuperior degree, by which, 
interesting events, judiciously introduced, may subject the feel- 
ings to the same spell that charms the imagination. But the va- 
ned powers of genius only can prodtice those excellencies. When 
we enter the visionary domains of allegory we are content to re- 
‘ign Our experience of common events, but we retain our judg- 
ment of coherence, propriety, and the proportionate relation be- 
tween causes and effects, and exert that judgment justly, thou 
‘very part of the subject presented to us be new and unreal. The 
attention must therefore be fixed by the united force of original 
‘combination, vivid description, and connected d¢sign, or the 
poet's creation will seem an idle dream. 

After some introductory stanzas, Mr, Boyd raises the curtain 
ind presents us with an island blasted by storms, where a hermit, 
‘woodman, oppressed with grief, is employed in repairing the 
dwastation oceasioned by the elements. The poet demands the 
“tuse of his sorrow ; and the reply constitutes the subject of the 
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m. The hermit is announced in a note to be ‘ the guardian 
enius of human life, called Agdistes by Spenser;’ or, if a differen, 











allegorical view might be allowed, the author informs us that this. 


personage * may signify the human will, first free, and then re. 
duced to a state of bondage by vicious habits’ The genius relates, 
that he was ‘ commissioned erst to watch the human soul ;’ but 
having been seduced to betray his charge, and to ard the wiles of 
ason of Circe, he is thus punished ; 


‘ Bound to the central oak, in sylvan gloom 
To tend its tardy growth, a weary woodland Groom.’ 


The circumstances of his fall suceeed. The kings of the island 
(Ogygia) drew their lineage from a mixed race, each monarch 
choosing for his queen a wich i 32% and during this legiti- 
mate dynasty, the antient laws and rites of Naiad worship were 
preserved inviolate; till Circe, envious of such sublunary happi- 
ness, contrived the ruin of the isle. By an artifice she passes 
for a water-nymph, and is chosen queen by the young monarch; 
but her haughty conduct giving birth to suspicion, the naiad: 

erform certain ceremonies of lustration, by which her fraud is 
Tescctea, and she is banished with shame. After this, Comus, 
flying from the arms of Lycurgus, arrives, a wretched exile, at 
Ogygia: Ceres discovers him; her compassion for his misfor- 
tunes kindles into love, and the offspring of this amour is edu- 
cated by the water-nymphs. 


‘ His childish years, secure, in pearly caves, 
In meads and rushy dells, the foundling past, 
Now on the bank, and now beneath the wave, 
And all his peers in active feats surpast ; 
Whether to ride in rage the stormy blast, 
Or dreadless plunge adown the deep descent, 
As o’er the trembling rocks, in fury cast, 
The wintry deluge roar’d in deep ferment, 

When sad Aquarius’ urn his watery stores had spent. 


‘But darker deeds employ’d the conscious night, 
And soon the habits of his sire were shown, 
For oft, in midnight hour, the busy sprite 
His baneful business ply’d—nor ply’d alone ; 
For all the murky tribes below that own 
The simpling trade, and pois’nous dews distil 
With charms, suppos’d of old to disenthrone 
The lab’ring moon, or stop the murm’ring rill, 

In throngs attended oft, obedient to his will.’ 


Agdistes joins this mischievous confederacy, and assists the soB 
of Circe in restoring his mother’s power. 

Thus far we have been able to unravel the plan ef the poem— 
and our extract is, perhaps, the most favourable example we 
could select of its poetical execution. The language is copious 
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and easy, and the versification generally harmonious. But Mr. 
Boyd must not think us fastidious if, even at the close of the first 
canto, we complain of his prolixity and languor. _ 

The second canto commences with a few stanzas in the simple 
style, describing the poet’s weekly occupations in his clerical and 
domestic characters, with a few remarks on the stubbornness of 
his parish clerk ; Whe 1s 


¢ Right seldom known to bend an humble knee, 
Except on Sunday morn, to say Amen with me! ? 


The reason for this digression is a profound secret to us; and 
if our outline of the plan of the following cantos shall be thought 
obscure, we entreat the indulgence of our readers: since, even 
with the assistance of foot-notes, charitably supplied to assist 
the dull of apprehension, we are so often lost in his,obscure alle- 
gories and remote allusions, that to guess at the author’s mean- 
ing, under such circumstances, would be presumptuous. . 

It seems, however, that Circe, in support of thé conspiracy, 
prevails on er sire, the Sun, to scorch the plains of Ogygia and 
to dry up the springs, to the great annoyance of the naiads. Ar- 
cestes, a confederate demon, ‘revives the gasping isle.—He 
calls back * the shower that cooled the burning day ;’ but this 
assistance 1s insidious, and afforded to’ conceal a stratagem :—he 
scatters in the renovated streams the seeds of the Lotos, which 
produce marvellous effects. ‘The nvinphs become intoxicated b 
the poisonous infusion, and run wild their waters following them. 
Ligea makes an excursion to Ireland, and, by a metamorphosis 
which Ovid cannot parallel, becomes converted into the bog of 
Allan! The allegory is thus explained by a note, ¢ This mytho- 
logical account of the origin of morasses is introduced, as it leads to 
the mention of one reigning“apology forthe free*use of fermented li- 
quors, viz. the humidity of the soil and climate.’—p. 165. 


The other naiads rush into the sea, which, being contaminated by 
the mixture of their infected streams, sends forth noxious vapours 
of dram-alluring influence. . , 


‘ Hence brew those ills that cloud declining life, 

Hence rheumy damps and torpid poisons blend, 

To sink the soul beneath th’ unequal strife, 

Then with benignant hand the cordial send, 

With Circe’s drugs infused, the seeming friend 

Whence love and lite their failing springs supply ; 

Dispel the doubling vapours which offend 

The soul, and bid the cheated wretch defy 
Yon dark oppressive plagues, that load the cheerless sky.’ 


The third canto presents us with a description of a tempest and 
wreck. A stranger escapes with some attendants froin the 


wreck, He relates a long fiction to induce the Ogygians to sacri- 
fice him, and declares that— Bis : 
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¢ One awful monument of wrath allay’d . 
For ages to endure the fates ordain ; 
Claim’d from Hyperion by each watry maid, 
High o’er the parent spring, a solemn fane 
Must raise its Cee dome above the plain, 
By art Vulcanian rais’d and magic sleight ; 
For Vulcan, raging for his Cyclops slain 
By Phebus’ shafts, with never-ceasing spite 
Still seeks occasions new to thwart the god of light.’ 


As we do not expect the reader will he able to penetrate the 
sublime obscurity of this quotation, we shall add the author’s 
own development, which discloses the whole mystery :-—‘ This 
and the following stanzas contain an allegorical description of an alen. 
bic, or still, for the purpose of converting fermented into spirituous 
liquors. It is to be remembered here that the son of Comus (who ap- 
pears in the character vf the devoted victim) is represented as horn of 
Ceres, the mixture of whose remains with the sacred lymph of the Naiads, 
sullimed by the aid of Vulcan, completes the atonement.’ 


Our knowledge of allegorical chemistry is inadequate to pursue 
the examination of this wonderful compound. The tests we 
have already employed must be sufficient to convince our readers 
that no very valuable results are likely to reward the labour of a 
more complete analysis. The fourth aud fifth cantos will, there- 
fore, remain unnoticed. 

The Narrative Pieces are in imitation of those fee-fa-fum stories 
which have lately been so popular. That many of our antient 
ballads and legendary tales are interwoven with a rich tissue of 
poetry, we feelingly acknowledge; but we cannot admit them 
with all those sroliGes which improving ages have laboured to 


refine, as examples for modern composition. As the simple | 


chronicles of great events, or the wild essays of untutored genius, 
the originals possess beauties which are more relative than intrin- 
sic, and which cannot be transferred to the most exquisite imi- 
tation. We regard their antiquated form as the mineralogist 
values the matrix attached to a rare specimen, or the judicious 
antiquary the green rust of a coin—merely as evidence of its au- 
thenticity. But would not a jeweller be derided who should 
scratch a polished diamond to make it resemble the native stone; 
or the medallist who should corrode a modern coin to case it 
with patina? Mr. Boyd’s experiments appear to have been of 
this nature; but as the subjects of them seem not to possess 
much original value, we do not regret his ill-directed success. 
The Lyric Pieces are effusions of gratitude or friendship, and they 
sometimes display feeling and knowledge. 

_ The Drama, or Dramatic Poem, as it is more properly entitled 
in the page prefixed to it, is founded on the assassination of 
Uriah. The poignant accusation of Nathan is thus introduced. 
ce concludes a speech, too long to be inserted, with thes¢ 
words : 
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‘ - He who dar’d 
‘To seize the lamb, would he have spared the child 
To join his servile train, or change for gold, 
As pride or caprice, or the thirst of gain 
Had chanced to domineer ? 
Natruan. Yes—or his spouse! 


DavipD. Ha! 
Nar#an. Thou art the man !—Why does thy cheek turn pale 


At thy own semblance ?—Was the mask so foul 

As e’en to wake thy rage; and art thou dumb 

When thou behold’st the phantom’s genuine face ? 

Thine own most righteous doom has past thy lips 
Without recal, and heaven has seal’d the word,’ &c. &c. 





A longer account of this poem would be needless. —Ex pede, 
Herculem. 
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Art. VII.—An Essay on the Principles of Human Action ; being 
an Argument in favour of the Natural Disinterestedness of the 
Human Mind. To which are added, Some Remarks on the Sy- 
stems of Hartley and Helvetius. 12mo. 262 Pages. London ; 
Johnson. | 
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Tuovcn the utility of abstract speculations has been frequently 
called into question by able and judicious men, their doubts must 
have arisen rather from the errors and imperfections which are 
discoverable in the works of metaphysicians than from a persua- 
sion that the successful cultivation of a science which explains 
the constitution of the mind, and determines the reasons and 
frst principles of human conduct, is not very intimately con- 
nected with the real interests of mankind. Metaphysics have 
that relation to moral and political science which pure geometry 
bears to natural philosophy. Those who do not comprehend the 
sublime pleasures of the geometrician, derived from the disco- 
7, and contemplation of truths which exist only in his mind, 

in the eternal relations of things, will yet allow a purpose 
to his labours, when they learn that he has supplied the means 
of extending our knowledge in.all the departments of nature ; and 
that the abstract theorems of pure geometry have lighted us 
tothose grand discoveries in physics, which, since the improve-. 
ment of the science by the great antient and modern masters, 
have so wonderfully enlarged the powers and dominion of nfan, 
and increased the means of relieving his wants and-multiplyin 
ip peasures. In the same manner, those who might be inetened 
0 dispute the wisdom of withdrawing our thoughts from the 
| practical results of the passions and Gia ositions of men, and 
luming them inwards on themselves, and to wonder at the sub- 
and abstraction of the metaphysician, would do well to 
Gen, Rey. Vol, I. March, 1806. Ss 
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consider how closely connected his mquirtes must always be with 
the improvement of the moral and political condition of man- 
kind, which is not more directly promoted by a thorough know- 
ledce of the state of man in society than by just notions of the 
original qualities of his nature. But these qualiues will rarely 
discover themselves to mere observation; they are oppressed 
under a load of causes which are continually mixing with and 
modifying the springs of action, and can be restored to notice 
only by those, who are able to separate the mind from its opera- 
tions, and distinguish between what it is, and what is impressed 
upon it. In all ages institutions have subsisted not agreeable to 
the nature of man, and therefore contrary to his happiness: such 
Mstitutions must necessarily pervert and obscure the genuine mo- 
tives of human conduct; and the necessary effect of an evil which 
ought to be remedied, is thus to remove to a greater distance that 
very knowledge by which alone the remedy can be provided. 
But the difficulties attending the study of this science, and 
still more the want of certainty in its principles, must always 
prevent it from being generally: cultivated, and will frequently 
deprive it of the improvements it might receive from minds too 
vigorous to be deterred, by difficulties alone, from the attempt to 
bestow them. The mathematician indeed turns from the visible 
creation, and directs his mind to the contemplation of objects of 
which his senses do not acknowledge the existence; but his in- 
tellect goes out of itself, and is not like that of the metaphysi- 
cian, at once the active power, and the passive subject. Where- 
ever he advances, his steps are directed by the unclouded light of 
demonstration, and he has the satisfaction of attaining knowledge 
beyond not only doubt but controversy ; while the metaphysician, 
who makes his acquisitions with a greater effort, can never feel 
the same conviction of their value. He looks at the history of 
the science, and finds that it relates little more than a succession 
of ingenious errors, which have been continually refuted by the 
teachers of new doctrines, equally open to refutation. He ob- 
serves the talents and the learning of preceding writers, their 
unwearied exertions to discover truth, how confidently they tr- 
umphed, and how greatly they have failed; and, in considering the 
fate of so many aailisesed men, cannot but anticipate his own. 
The anonymous author of the little work before us is undoubt- 
edly a most profound and able writer. The apparent ease with 
v hich he penetrates into the most difficult subjects, and conducts 
the most subtle discussions, shows that his mind has been long 
habituated to those operations which form the talents of a great 
juctaphysician. In combating with his opponents, he disdains to 
faise immaterial objections, and advances nothing which does 
not go to the very essence of the points in dispute ; and whether 
‘mployed to establish, or to overturn, his reasonings are always 
crawn from the depths of a profound philosophy. He writes as 
a man of science, to men of science. No allurements are here 
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spread for the idle and Juxurious reader ; no endeavour appears to 
blend the softer pleasures of the imagination with the stern satis- 
factions of reason. He seems unwilling to desert his argument even 
toillustrate it: and when an illustration forces itself upon him by 
its aptness, it is generally thrown into a note, lest it should de- 
e theabstract dignity of the work. Though the parts of the 
argument are coherent, and arrange themselves in different classes, 
tno divisions have been made to assist the unpractised reasoner. 
The author appears not only to have been indifferent to popula- 
rity, but to have rejected it. He addresses himself only to men 
of reflection, and appears to have ‘no solicitude for the notice of 
minds of inferior discernment. The design of the work 1s very 
clearly stated at the commencement. 


‘Itis the design of the following Essay to show that the human mind 
is naturally disinterested, or that it is naturally interested in the welfare 
of others in the same way, and from the same direct motives, by which 
we are impelled to the pursuit of our own interest. ; 

¢ The objects in which the mind is interested may be either past, or 
present, or future. These last alone can be the objects of rational or 
voluntary pursuit; for neither the past nor present can be altered for 
the better or worse by any efforts of the will. Itis only from the inte- 
rest excited in him by future objects that man becomes a moral agent, 
_ orisdenominated selfish, or the contrary, according to the manner in 
which he is affected by what relates to his own future interest, or that 
of others. I propose then to show that the mind is naturally interested 
in its own welfare in a peculiar mechanical manner, only as far as re- 
lates to its past or present impressicns. I have an interest in my own 
actual feelings or impressions by means of consciousness, and in my 
past feelings by means of memory, which I cannot have in the past or 
Present feelings of others; because these faculties can only be exerted 

upon those things which immediately and properly affect myself. As 
anaffair of sensation, or memory, 1 can feel no interest in any thing 
but what relates to myself in the strictest sense. But this distinction 
does hot apply to future objects, or to those impressions which deter- 
mine my voluntary actions. 1 have not the.same sort of exclusive or 
Mechanical self-interest in my future being or welfare, because I have 
%0 distinct faculty giving me. a direct present interest in my future 
“nsations, and none at all in those of others. ‘The imagination, by 


means of which alone I can anticipate future objects, or be interested. 


athem, must carry me out éf myself into the feelings i others by one 
same process, by which | am thrown forward, as it were, into 
ny future being, and interested in it. I could not love myself if I 


"ere not capable of loving others. Self-love, used in this sense, is in. 


WS fundamental principle the same with disinterested benevolence.’ 


Having thus laid the ground-work of his future reasonings, 
free proses to consider the opinions of those who assert 
a H selfishness of the human mind, and particularly of 
more liberal part of this class of philosophers, who, allowing 
 &xistence of humane and Bele oie dispositions, yet endea- 


te account for them from habit, or the constant connection 
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between the pains and pleasures of others, and our own, by means 
of which we come at last to confound our own interests with 
those of others, and feel an anxiety for their welfare, without 
any view to our own advantage. After stating these opinions, 
and the reasons on which they are founded, he commences an 
elaborate refutation of them; which is, of course, an indirect 
defence of the opposite principle he has undertaken to establish, 
This part of the argument opens with the moral of the whole 
work. 
‘ Whatever may be the manner in which we first acquire disinte. 
rested feelings, I do not think that’ much good can be done by tracing 
these feelings back again to a selfish origin, and leaving virtue no other 
basis to rest upon than a principle of refined self-interest, by setting on 
foot a sort of game of hide-and-seek between the reasons and the motives 
to virtue. Without stopping to inquire whether the effect of this theory 
upon the mind would be to produce much true generosity, or disinte. 
rested simplicity of character, there can be no doubt but that this end 
must be attained much more effectually, as far as the philosophical 
theory, or a belief of certain abstract distinctions will ever influence 
our habitual principles of action, by showing to man that his nature 
is originally and essentially disinterested ; that as a voluntary agent, he 
must be a disinterested one; that he could neither desire, nor will, nor 
pursue his own happiness, but for the possession of faculties which ne- 
cessarily give him an interest out of himself in the happiness of others; 
that personal identity neither does nor can imply any positive commu- 
nication between a man’s future and present self; that it does not give 
him a mechanical interest in his future being ; that man, when he acts, ' 
is always absolutely independent of, uninfluenced by, the feelings ot t 
the being for whom he acts, whether this be himself or another ; lastly, F 
that all morality, all rational and voluntary action, every thing under- | 
i 
‘ 





taken with a distinct reference to ourselves or others, must relate to the 
future, that is, must have those things for its object which can only 





act on the mind by means of the imagination, and must naturally affect ti 
it in the same manner, whether they are thought of in connection with si 
our own future being or that of others.’ p. 17. 0 
la 

In order to maintain these important and disputed positions, ec 
the author first endeavours to show, that the direct primary mo- i 
tive, or impulse which determines the mind to the volition of any as 
thing, must in all cases depend ‘ on the idea of that thing, 4s r. 
conceived of by the imagiation ;’ and on that idea solely, and ta 
not on any direct impression of-it, it being impossible that voli- th 
tion and the subject of it should co-exist ; and cansequently, that 
the motive which impels to the pursuit of any object is incom- id 
patible with any such interest as belongs to the actual enjoyment im 
of a good, or to the idea of possession. _ But, this being the and 
case, we cannot have a real interest in any object of practical Use 
pursuit, whether relating to ourselves or to others ; asethere is 10 reas 
more sympathy between our present and future sensations, than beer 
between these and the sensations of others. An alliance, indced, ay 


subsists between the present and future self; but still they are sep2- 
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rated by an absolute and insurmountable barrier. It follows, there- 
fore, that the interest which we have in our future being, and the 
motives to pursue It, which compose and constitute self-love, are 
findamentally, and in their very nature, the creatures of reflec- 
tion and imagination ;, and that whatever can be made the subject 
of these faculties, whether relating to ourselves or to others, may 
also be the object of an interest powerful enough to become the 
motive of volition and action: that we pursue our own good 
from having an idea of it sufficiently vivid to excite in us emo- 
tions of interest and passion; and that we pursue the good of 
others, of a relative, a friend, a family, a community, or of man- 
kind, for exactly the same reason. . 

It is very difficult to represent, on a smaller scale, the reason- 
ings of an author who has, perhaps, exercised to, its extent, the 
at of crowding thoughts without confusion ; and it is impossi- 
ble to do it satisfactorily. Whatever is omitted ig pertinent, and 

ssessed of a value distinct from its connection with the other 
Sslaches of the argument, which added to the regret we felt in 


being obliged to pass it over. We cannot, however, deny our- 


selves the pleasure of submitting the concluding part of what he 
terms the ‘ logical deduction’ of the truth of his principle’ in.an 
entire state to our readers. . 


‘It is not, therefore, my intention to puzzle myself or my readers 
with the intricacies of a debtor and creditor account between nature 
andhabit. Whatever the force of habit may be, however subtle and 
universal its influence, it is not every thing, nor even the principal 
thing. Before we plant, it is proper to patie the nature of the 
soil: first, that we may know whether it is good for any thing ; second- 
ly, that we may know what it is good for. On these two questions 
will depend the sort of cultivation we bestow upon it. After this is 
settled, it is idle to dispute how much of the produce is owing to cul- 
twation, and how much to the nature of the soil. We should only be 
sure of having made the best use of it we can. But we cannot be sure 
of this till we know what it is naturally capable of. I will, however, 
lay down two maxims on this subject, which will not admit of much 
controversy :—First, where there is no natural connection between any 
two things which yet have been supposed inseparable from a confused 
association of ideas, it is possible to destroy this illusion of the imagi« 
tation by rational distinction, and consequently to weaken the force of 
the habitual feeling, which is confirmed and rendered permanent by 

€ conviction of the understanding. Thus, a’ principle of general 
self-interest has been supposed inseparable from individuality, because 
afeeling of immediate consciousness does essentially belong to certain 
individual impressions ; and this feeling cf consciousness, of intimate 
Ympathy, or of absolute self-interest, has been transferred by custom 
ad fancy together to the abstract idea of self, It is therefore of some 
ise to separate these ideas; or to show that there is no foundation in 
rason or the nature of things for a very strong prejudice which has 

conceived to arise immediately out of them. e mind must be 

WA together, must be contracted and shrunk up within itself by the 
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mere supposition of this perpetual unity with itself, and intense con 


centration of self-interest. Secondly, where this natural connection js 
wanting ; that is, where the habitual connection of certain feel 
with certain ideas does not arise from a pre-disposition in the-mind to 
be affected by certain objects more than others, but, from the parti. 
cular direction which has been given to the mind, or a more frequent 
association between those feelings and ideas, a contrary habit may be 
produced, by giving the mind a different direction, and bestowing a 
reater share of attention on other objects. It cannot be a matter of 
mdifference, then, whether the faculty by which I am originally inte. 
rested in the welfare of others is the same as that by which 1 cm inte. 
rested in my own welfare ; or whether I am naturally incapable of 
feeling the least interest in the welfare of others, except from its indi. 
rect connection with my own. Habit is by its nature, to a certain 
degree, arbitrary and variable: the original disposition af the mind, its 
tendency to acquire or persevere in this or that habit, 1s alone fixed 
and invariable. As, however, the force of previous habit is, and al. 
ways must be, on the side of selfish teelings, it is some consolation to 
think that the force of habit we may oppose to this 1s seconded by rea. 
son and the natural disposition of the mind, and that we are not ob. 
liged at last to establish generosity and virtue “ lean pensioners” on 
self-interest.’ p. 45. , 


Having thus far proceeded according to the strict rules of logic, 
the author afterwards feels himself at liberty to choose distinct 
grounds, on which he may show the absurd consequences which 
would arise from supposing a regard to self to be the sole princi- 
ple of action; and the propriety and reasonableness of admitting 
other principles, from which the disinterestedness of the human 
mind 1s necessarily and directly deduced. 

And first he endeavours to prove, that the supposition of the 
mind being originally determined in its choice of good and te- 
jection of evil solely by a regard to self, pre-supposes a state of 
indifference to both, which would make the existence of such 
feeling as self-interest utterly impossible ; because there is an 
seutiey in deducing‘our desire of happiness and fear of pain 
from self-love, instead of deducing self-love itself from our na- 
tural desire of happiness and fear of pain. This position is illus- 
trated at considerable length, and with great force of argument, 
by considering the common case of a child who has been burnt 
by the fire, and consequently has conceived a dread of it. After 
showing that the memory and senses of the child alone could 
not suggest to him the motives necessary to excite that voluntary 
exertion of power by which, when the danger recurred, a repeti- 
tion of the pain might be avoided, and that the imagination, ¢0- 
operating with these faculties, would naturally produce the effects 
which are observable on such an occasion, he replies to an ob- 
jection which has been made, as to the power of the imagination 
over the will, and which, if valid, would strike at the foundation 
of his hypothesis. The objection, and the answer to it, a 
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statéd together; and the reader will, we think, feel little diffi- 


culty in judging between them. 


‘ But I should contend that the assumption here made, that the 
direct and proper influence of the imagination is insufficient to account 
for the effect of personal fear, or of no force at all in itself, is without 
any foundation. For there is no reason to be shown why the ideas of 
the imagination should not be efficient, operative, as well as those of 
memory, of which they are essentially compounded. ‘Their substance 
isthe same. ‘They are of one flesh and blood. The same vital spirit 
animates them both. To suppose that the imagination does not exert 
adirect influence over human actions is to reject the plain inference 


from the most undoubted facts, without any motive for so doing from 


the nature and reason of things. The notion could not have gained 

und as an article of philosophical faith but trom a perverse restric- 
tion of the use of the word idea to abstract ideas, or external forms; as 
if the ‘essential quality in the feelings of pleasure or pain must entirely 
evaporate in passing through the imagination: and again, from asso- 
citing the word imagination with merely fictitious situations and 
events; that is, such as never will have a real existence, and as it is 
supposed never will, and which consequently do not admit of action. 
Besides, though it is certain that the imagination is strengthened in tts 
operation by the ind:re¢t assistance of our other faculties, yet as it is 
the faculty which must be the immediate spring and guide of action, 
unless we attribute to it an inherent, independent power over the will, 
so as to make it bend to every change of. circumstances or probability 
of advantage, and a power at the same time of controuling the blind 
impulses of associated mechanical feelings, and of making them sub- 
servient to the accomplishment of some particular purpose ; in other 
words, without the power of willing.a given end for itself, and employ- 
ing the means immediately necessary to the production of that end, 
because they are perceived to be so--there could be neither volition nor 
action ; neither rational fear, nor steady pursuit of any object ; neither 
wisdom nor folly, generosity or selfishness; all would be left to the 
accidental concurrence of some mechanical impulse, with the imme- 
diate desire to obtain some very simplé object; for in no other case can 
either accident or habit be supposed likely to carry any rational pur- 
pose into effect.’ p. G4. 


_In the next place, the author undertakes to account for the ori- 
gin of the idea of self, and the influence which it bas on our 
actions ; allowing, that if a satisfactory account could not be 
given, without loosening the foundations of his reasonings, they 
ought instantly to be relinquished ; as no reasoning can safely be 
opposed against a common feeling of human nature. He first 
shows the fallacy of the supposition, that absolute simplicity of 
nature 1s essential to individuality; that the individual is not the 
same thing, but many different things ; and that no other iden- 
lity can be affirmed of any being, than that he is the same with 

imself ; the combination of ideas which represents him, and not 
adifferent one. The origin of the wide and absolute distinction 
which the mind feels in comparing itself with others, or of the 
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idea of self, is then traced to the comparison of the knowledge’ 
we have of our own ideas, feelings, and powers; and our know- 
ledge of the same or similar affections and qualities in others ; 
and to the greater readiness and certainty with which we can 
look forward to our own future feelings, than out of us into the 
future feelings of others. These causes are considered first, in 
their simple operations ; and secondly, as they are affected by the 
physical appetites: and an apparent contradiction to the general 
doctrine which has been already established, arising from the dis- 
turbance these appetites occasion, is removed, by accounting 
for their influence over our volitions, ‘from the natural effects of 
a particularly irritable state of bodily feeling rendering the idea of that 
which will heighten and gratify its susceptibility of: pleasurable feel. 
ings, or remove some painful feeling proportionably vivid, the object 
of a more vehement desire than can 4 excited by the same idea, when 
the body is supposed to be ina state of indifference, or only ordinary 
sensibility to that particular kind of gratification.’ 


At the conclusion of the Essay the author illustrates the subject 
of it, by describing the manner in which it first occurred to him. 
On this occasion he suddenly forgets the coldness of the abstract 
reasoner; bis mind swells with the recollection of its achieve- 
inents, and indulges in a strain of high enthusiasm, rendered 
more striking, om ati by the magnificent neglect of the man- 
ner in which it 1s expressed. 


‘There are moments in the life of a solitary thinker which are to 
him what the evening of some great victory is to the conqueror and 
hero——milder uhaneha long remembered with truer and deeper de- 
light. And though the shouts of multitudes do not hail his success, 
though gay trophies, though the sounds of music, the glittering of 
armour, and the neighing of steeds do not mingle with his joy, yet 
shall he not want monuments and witnesses of his glory: the deep fo- 
rest, the willowy brook, the gathering clouds of winter, or the silent 
gloom of his own chamber, “ faithful remembrancers of his high en- 
deavour and his pe success,” that, as time passes by him with unre.’ 
turning wing, still awaken the consciousness of a spirit, patient, indefa- 
tigable in the search of truth, and the hope of surviving in the thoughts 
and minds of other men. I remember I had been reading a speech 
which Mirabeau (the author of the System of Nature) has put into the 
mouth of a supposed atheist at the last judgment ; and was afterwards 
led on, by some means or other, to consider the question—W hether it 
could be properly said to be an act of virtue in any one-to sacrifice his 
own fina] happiness to that of any other person, or number of persons, if 
it were possible for the one ever to be made the price of the other?’ Pp. 13% 


This question he endeavoured to solve; resting on the princi- 
ples, that a man has a necessary absolute interest in his own 
welfare, which he cannot have in that of others; and that this is 
the consequence of his always being the same individual, of his 
continued identity with himself, The attempt soon discovered 
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their insufficiency ; and this discovery excited a suspicion.as to 
the foundation they had in human nature. The inquiry was thus 
commenced which led the author to the knowledge of what he 
deems the real motives of action, and afforded the materials of 
the present work. 

The remarks on the systems of Hartley and Helvetius are not 
incorporated with the Essay, but follow it. The reason of this 
arrangement is not quite obvious; as it was certainly desirable 
that the work should be a whole, and the proof of the author 3 
doctrines might as easily have been connected with the refutation 
of those of the above-mentioned writers, as of those which have 


‘been examined in the body of the Essay. The length to which 


the article has already rum will allow us to give only a very cur- 
sory account of this part of the work, though it is by no means 
the least able, or the least interesting. 

The well-known system of Hartley attributes the origin of all 
our affections to the association of ideas ;—by this we feel, we 


judge, we will. Such a system is plainly inconsistent with that 


of the author ; and it was necessary for him either to suppose it 
overthrown by the establishment of his own, or formally to over- 
throw it. Without being awed by the splendour of a celebrated 
name, he has attacked it in all the modes of argumentative war- 
fare, and, in our opinion, with uniform success. He shows that 
local distinctions can never have a share in the operations of the 
human mind ; and hence infers the fallacy of the doctrine of Vi- 
brations, which necessarily supposes the most exact distinctions 
and regular arrangement of the place of our ideas: that if the 
doctrine, allowing its truth, could account for the association of 
the ideas of one sense, it could never account forthe association 
of those of different senses; that the fundamental supposition of 
our ideas being arranged in particular seats of the brain is entirel 
unsupported by argument; and that associated ideas are not mu 4 
a8 are contiguous :erely in point of place, but which are con- 
nected in poiut of time; that the system, thus-unfounded in rea- 
son, will not enable us te account for many of the most com- 
mon phenomena of human nature; and, in short, that associ- 
ation is not only not every thing, not the single mode of opera- 
lion of the human mind—but that it is not even the single mode 
by which ideas are recollected, or the single source of connection 
between them. ‘I think Hartley,’ says this profound writer, 
constantly mistakes tracing the order of palpable effects, or overt acts 
the mind, for explaining the causes of connection between them ; 
Which he hardly ever does with a true metaphysical feeling. Even 
Where he is greatest, he is always the physiologist rather than the me- 
taphysician. He reasons from the concrete biect, not from the ab. 


_ Stact or essential properties of things; and in his whole book I do not 


leve that there is one good definition. It would be a bad way to de. 
‘“nbe a man’s character to say that he had a wise father or a foolish 
“on; and yet this is the way in which Hartley defines ideas, by stating 

. precedes them in the mind, and what comes after them. Thus 
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he defines the will to be “ that idea or state of mind which precede; 
action.”” Nevertheless, it is not to be forgotten that he was also a 
great man.’ 


But though he thus mixes reverence for the talents of the mas. 
ter with a conviction of his errors, he by no means extends the 
same consideration to the failings of his pupils. Speaking of sir 
James Mac-Intosh, a metaphysician of the Hartleian school, he 
says :—* This very curious analysis was delivered with great gra- 
vity by Mr. Mac-Intosh to the metaphysical students of Lincoln’s-{nn, 
I confess I like ingenuity, however misapplied, if it be a man’s own; 
but the dull, affected, pompous repetition of nonsense ts not to be en. 
dured with patience. Jn retailing what is not cur own, the only merit 
must be in the choice or judgment. A man, however, without ori. 
— may yet have common sense and common honesty. To bea 

awker of worn-out paradoxes, and a pander to sophistry, denotes 
indeed a desperate ambition.’ 


Here seems to be more anger than ought to be excited by the 
difference of philosophers. 

The grand attack is against the system of Hartley ; that of 
Helvetius yields to a slighter effort. The French philosopher had 
only the merit of reviving and teaching to his countrymen the 
favourite doctrine of a tribe of philosophers who flourished in 
the 17th century, and of whom our Hobbes was at the head. 
The principles of Hobbes are very ably refuted in No. 588 of the 
Spectator; and the curious reader will find some gratification in 
comparing the different styles of reasoning adopted for the same 
purpose, by the Spectator and the author of this work. The for- 
mer contends for the meanness, unworthiness, and unfitness of 
the doctrines he opposes; he calls upon his readers to abominate 
and detest them, and appears anxious to break the subtle web 
in which he fears to be entangled by a rude shock of the passions. 
The latter meets the metaphysician on his own ground: he un- 
ravels his sophistry ; he analyses his arguments and exposes his 
errors ; and at length presents before his eyes the truths he has 
failed to discover or abandoned. The one endeavours to destroy 
his adversary’s credit, by proving that his principles are contrary 
to reason ; the other by urging that they are not compatible with 
common honesty: one despises the philosopher, the other hates 
the man. 

We cannot take our leave of this most able and interesting 
roduction without expressing an earnest hope that the great ta- 
ents displayed in it will be employed in further exertions for the 

improvement of a science which appears to be but little advanced 
towards perfection by the cultivation that has been hitherto be- 
stowed upon it. The present times, which abound with meta- 
physicians, have certainly seen the decline of metaphysics. They 
are become the sport of ingenious men, the subjects of plausible’ 
theories, the mere luxuries of the imagination ; and a novel oF 
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atale is commonly chosen to be the vehicle of the doctrines of a 
modern metaphysician. A writer like the present, not more 
distinguished for the vigour of his mind than the wisdom with 
which it is directed, the bigot of no school, and not wedded to 
any hypothesis, who allows no speculation to be safe that does 
not rest on the solid foundation of undisputed facts, and ‘ does 
not think of looking into the bottom of the human mind by 
means of any other instrument than a sharpened intellect,’ who 
can confess that he is * ignorant of many things, and after he 
has struggled with difficulties dares not boast that he has over- 
come them.—Such a writer conveys the most important instruc- 
tions, not only by his works but by his example. 








Cee ee E————_—SS EE ee 
Art. VIII.—The Topography of Troy and its Vicinity; illus- 
trated and explained by Drawings and Descriptions. By W. 
Gell, Esq. of Jesus College, M. A. F. A. S. and late Fellow 


of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 126 pages. Folio. with 45 
coloured Plates. London ; Longman and Co. 1805. 10/. 10s. 


Ar a period when the din of arms resounds through the ci- 
vilized parts of Europe, it is still a matter of consolation that 
even a few are found who wish to contribute by their writings 
to those elegant amusements which in all ages have kept alive 
that spirit of curiosity which has fanned the sparks of emulation, 
triumphed over the nights of Gothic ignorance, and in the end 
led to inquiries that enriched the treasury of human knowledge. 
The author in his introduction states the object of this work. 
‘The controversy,’ says he, ¢ on the subject of Troy, which had 
long employed the ingenuity and abilities of some of the most 
learned men in Europe, imparted new charms and increasing in- 


terest, of scenes already made sufficiently engaging by the writ-— 


ings of the poet and historian.’ There is undoubtedly a pleasure 
felt by every highly cultivated mind, which cannot be deseribed, 
in treading on the ashes of the illustrious dead, in surveying the 
tme-shaken tower, the broken column, and in tracing the re- 
mains of cities that once re-echoed with ¢ the busy hum of men.” 
Such views inspire a pleasing melancholy, and may be said to 
proclaim in silent eloquence, the instability of worldly grandeur. 
‘It has been asserted,’ says Mr. Gell, ¢ and confidently main- 
lained, that there does not exist the smallest vestige of the an- 
lent city of Priam; and it is not,’ continues he, ‘ the only capital 
concerning which, the same erroneous idea has prevailed,’ 

The ‘ etiam periere ruin’ of Virgil, seems to have been the 
foundation of this opinion, and it is not wonderful that it should 
maintain its ground until the truth was investigated, when we 
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recollect that the ignorance of travellers for a long time coun- 
tenanced the idea, that not the smallest trace of the great and 
powerful Babylon remained, thoug? destroyed at a period when 
the credibility of history is universally admitted. The existence, 
however, of the ruins of Babylon is now perfectly established ; 
and if the existence of the most magnificent capital of one of the 
four great monarchies of the world could have so long escaped 
the researches of modern inquiries, it will be granted that the 
vestiges of a city, comparatively inconsiderable, the capital of 
but a small territory, and destroyed in a very remote age, might 


be easily overlooked. ; 
Several writers, as Mr. Gell observes, have written on this 


subject; amongst others, M. Thevet, who visited the city and 
its environs, about one hundred and sixty years ago, and who 
has left us the following description of it -— 

















¢ This city was antiently called Troy, or rather Ilium. It is seated 
about half a day’s journey from Abydos, on the declivity of a hill, 
which may be easily seen from the sea. We found many temples in 
high preservation, and many crosses cut in stones. The gates are yet 
almost entire, the walls are also standing m many places, and are 
built of fine black hewn stone, very hard, with buttresses to support 
them. It would require four hours to walk round the city, in which 
are two castles, one in the high and the other in the low part; they 
command the sea, and both are of marble, and so well built that it 
would not be easy to demolish them. The inside of the city is filled 
with the remains of fine buildings, and many cisterns, as yet unbroken. 
The streets are choked up with the ruins of the houses. There are 
several large columns lying on the ground, with inscriptions on marble 
and other stones. The rivers Fauthus and Simois, which run close 
by the capital, have dwindled’ into streamlets in winter, and in sum- 
mer their beds are dry.’ 


We presume that Mr. Gell has not seen the book from whence 
this extract is taken, as there are many curious particulars in it 
relative to the topography of Troad, or the lesser Phrygia, as it 
3s generally called. 

Our topographer having reached the presumed situation of 
Homeric Troy, now called Bounarbashi, a village consisting of 
about twenty-five houses, gives rather a minute detail of the tu- 
muti that arrested his attention, with a description of the sur- 
rounding country. It is easy to perceive that he has taken 
Homer as his guide, and that he 1s lucky enough, in many 
cases, to point out the connexion between the poem and the 
scene of the Iliad. 


’ Having traced the foundations of the wet on the summit of | 


the mill of Bounarbashi, our author proceeds to a description of 
the Pergama, or acropolis of Troy *, which we shall extract, 3s 
st ts not the least mteresting passage in the work : — 





* This description is chiefly collected out of Homer. 
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‘ fortress (the Pergama) was situated on a high pointed hill. 
It abner f pass roan the whole length of the city in order 
to arrive at it from the Scean gate, ‘which was near the springs of 
Geamander. ‘Lhe citadel was called Pergamos, or Pergama, and was 
decorated with many palaces and temples. Among others was the 

ace of Hector. The royal palace also stood in the fortress, and 
must have been an edifice of considerable magnitude, for it was built 
round a court, and ornamented with colonades. On one side were 
&fty chambers, appropriated to the princes, and on the other twelve 
lodgings, occupied by the ladies of the reigning family. ‘The fabric 
~ was built with polished stone. The palace of Alexander was also built 
in the Acropolis, and was a magnificent structure, erected under the 
direction of that prince, by architects of the greatest skill; it was situ- 
ated near those of Priam and Hector. 

‘It is remarkable that these architects were said by Homer to have 
been at that time dwelling in Troy. They- were, in all probability, 
Sidonians ; for we find on another occasion, that when. robes of the 
most beautiful workmanship are required, recourse was had to such 
as were painted by the skilful hands of the Sidonian women, whom 
Alexander himself had brought by sea from that country. There was 
also a temple of Minerva in the citadel, with a statue of the goddess 
ina sitting posture; for Hecuba is described im the sixth book as 
placing a rich veil on her knees. ‘There was also a sumptuous temple 
of Apollo, the tutelar deity of Ilium, believed to have been built by 
the god himself. There is reason to suppose that there was also a 
temple of Jupiter, much frequented by. Hector. * If it should be ob- 
jected that such a multiplicity of edifices could never have existed in so 
small a space as the summit of the hill of Bounarbashi, it will only be 
necessary to give an example in the oe or Cecropia of Athens, 
where a much greater proportion of edifices might be found, some of 
them beyond -all comparison more magnificent and extensive than 
those of Troy. These were inclosed within an ellipse eight hundred 
feet in length, and not half that number of feet in breadth, and con- 
sisted of the hall of paintings, the-Propylea, the temple of Victory, 
the magnificent temple of en Parthenos, more than two hun- 
dred feet in length. The temples of Neptune, Minerva, Pelias, and 
Pandrosa, to which may be added those of Venus and Argraulas, the 
daughter of one of the Athenian kings. It is evident, therefore, that 
the edifices mentioned by Homer, or indeed twice their number, might 
have been placed on the ground in question, which is of much greater 
extent than the Cecropia. The length of the Pergama, from east to 
West, is not far shert of four hundred yards, and the breadth is about 
half that number. ‘The hill however is so completely covered with 

$in some parts, that I found it impossible, without assistance, 
lobe accurate in the measurement of it.’ 


Such scenes. as these recall to memory the reflections of the 
poet - . 
‘ We build with what we deem eternal rock, 

A distant eye asks where the fabric stood: 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscovered secret sleeps.’ : 
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Mr. G. supposes Troy might contain between forty and fifty 
thousand souls, and that such a number might, with great ease, 
inhabit the hill of Bounarbashi.—The lovers of classical topo- 
graphy will feel themselves under an obligation to a writer who 
has traced the vestiges of a city that was supposed to have ex. 
isted only in fiction, that bas followed the windings of rivers 
that warble in immortal verse, and delineated the theatre of a 
war that has given-birth to the first poem in any language. Ax 
all events, it must be acceptable to almost every inquisitive mind 
to learn the true state of ‘Troy and its vicinity, at this day. It 
may also serve to counteract the falsity of the assertion, that 
history is a mere fable, and that fiction 1s the soul of poetry. 
The language is correct, but sufficiently animated. — The 
plates, which consist for the most part of interesting and beau- 
tiful views, taken by the author, are executed in a very superior 
manner; aud the whole work, as to.its materials and style of 
printing, is a magnificent and honourable testimony of the state 
of the arts in this kingdom. 
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Art. IX.—Considerations arising from the Debates in Parlia- 
ment, on the Petition of the Irish Catholics. By Sir John 
Throckmorton, Baronet. §8vo. 165 pages. J. Budd. 


Ir appears by this extraordinary appeal to the public, that the 
rejection of the petition of the Irish Roman catholics has spread 
a gencral spirit of discontent amongst not only the Irish, but 
hkewise the English subjects professing the Romish religion. 
The sensation of this great body, which includes an immense 
number of the lower classes in the united kingdom, must be 
very strong indeed upon this occasion, since it has called forth 
a champion of high rank and the first respectability in society, 
a gentleman endowed with every social and private virtue, be- 
loved and esteemed by all who have the happiness to be per- 
sonally acquainted with him, as well Protestant as Roman 
catholics, and the lineal descendant of one of the most antient 
catholic families in England. This honourable baronet now makes 
his first appearance in the difficult character of an author and 4 
controvertist 5 and considering the magnitude of the subject, it 
is astonishing with what dexterity and ability he has managed 
the contest ; and it is no less surprising that the-zeal and activity 
ct the supporters and defenders of the prayer of the petition 
should have enabled them to circulate, with great rapidity, 
throughout the united empire, a Jarge impression of the first 
edition, and to have published a second, now before us, in the 
shortest space of time conceivable. 

But neither respectability of character, nor the apprehension 
of any displeasure that may result from our animadversion on the 
general question discussed in this pamphlet, which is of the first 
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national importance, can deter us from exposing the misrepre- 
sentation of some facts, and the subtile arguments made use of to 

rsuade into a belief that the Irish Roman catholics have an in- 
contestable right to seats in the imperial parliament, and to par- 
ticipate equally with their Protestant fellow-subjects in the.enjoy- 
ment of offices of dignity, trust, and emolument in the empire. 

We have said that this is an extraordinary publicauion, and we 
think we cannot produce a better proof of the assertion than by 
‘laying before our readers the exordium, or introduction, in the 
frst and second pages, to the analysis of the petition. 


‘Were a stranger, who had often heard of the beauty of the British 
constitution, to be told, that four millions of natural-born subjects, 
forming a fourth part of our European population, enjoyed not all 
the rights of citizens, and that when recently they had humbly peti- 
cial to be admitted to an equal participation of those rights, their 
petition was rejected by. parliament, I can conjecture what his infer- 
ene must be. His inference must be, either that the character of 
that constitution had been misrepresented to, him,, or that the latter 
fact was misstated. And would his perplexity be removed, were it 
added, that, in the opinions of many, the exclusion of that mass of 
people was not only compatibie with the principles of that constitu- 
tion, but that it flowed, as a direct eféct, from what were called its 
fundamental laws? More surprised, the stranger would inquire for 
the motives, or causes, under which that exclusion had been esta- 
blished. It was established, would be the reply, under the impres- 


gon of various causes, which, it is allowed, have now ceased to ope- . 


rate: but it is perpetuated; because those men continue to profess a 
religion differing in some points from the established religion of the 
sate, though their religion be that which, by a long tradition, they 
reeived from their ancestors; which for ages was the religion of 
Europe ; and under which the basis of the British constitution was 
elf laid, the great charter obtained, and the exorbitant power of 
Rome restrained by the signal statutes of provisors and praemumire; a 
wligion which, in the present day, forms the belief of the wisest poli- 
icians, and the most enlightened people, adapting its forms and dis- 
‘pline to ‘all the gradations of government, from the most absolute, 


sitlately was in France, to the most free and popular, as in the de- 
Mocratic cantons of Swisserland.’ 


) 
We can hardly reconcile some part of this preliminary to the 
t Mtition which immediately follows, with the known candour 
d ind the ong knowledge of the political state of Europe which 
y it John Throckmorton possesses ; and must therefore, once for 
0 express a strong suspicion that the rev. Mr. Beresford, a 
; h priest, the domestic chaplain to sir John, and an author 
st long established reputation, has had a principal part in this 
miricate composition. Assuredly the baronet, residing in 
«Metropolis of the empire, could not, in the face of a British 
piste, of men in ministerial offices of the most distinguished 
» and of our most religious and gracious sovereiyn, have 
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understandings of all our scientific enlightened men in every 
order of the state, as Protestants. Our statesmen, our prelates, 
our historians, philosophers, and diferati in general must feel 
the blow. 

In reply to the supposed inference a stranger must draw from 
the exclusion complained of, we have only to observe that, jf 
that stranger was to read the history of England prior to the esta- 
blishment of the real, existing, not merely beautiful, but al- 
lowed excellent British constitution, as it was formed by the glo- 
rious revolution which placed Williain the Third on the throne, 
he would no longer be surprised at any measures which are per- 
petuated as a security against those calamities which the predo- 
minant power and influence of the Romish religion produced ; 
nor would he be surprised, if it were further proved to him, that 
though some of the various causes under which the exclusion of 
the professors of the Romish faith was established, have ceased 
to operate, some of them still subsist, which it 1s our duty to 
guard against withthe utmost vigilance, and to adhere to a system 








of policy, of which our author prudently takes notice, which is 


an exclusion from legislative power, and from all offices of dig: 
nity, trust, and é¢molumeut, of all persons, not being members 
of the established religion of the state ;—and when he was re- 
minded of a known fact, that, an the present day, in kingdoms 
and states where the sovereigns, the administrators of their go- 
vernments, and their enlightened people, are Roman catholics, 
which belief is the religion of the state, the exclusion of Pro- 
testants violates the common rights of these men, in a more cx- 
tensive degree than the partial exclusion so warmly exclaimed 
against in this pamphlet. 

A Roman catholic in London or Dublin may be.a retail shop- 
keeper—in most, if not all the Roman catholic states of Europe, 
a protestant subject may be a merchant, or wholesale dealer, but 
he cannot cut a yard of cloth, or sell a paper of pins ;_ besides 
which, there are other rights of citizens belonging to domestic 
comforts that are denied them, on an equal footing ; for, if they 
are permitted, they must pay for the licence. Even the regene- 
rated svstem of policy established by the new emperor of France, 
tolerating the free exercise of the Protestant religion throughout 
his vast dominions, does not extend to the making Protestants 
ministers of state, governors of departments, &c. &c. &c. Yet, 
from a British sovereign, who has solemnly sworn to maintain 
the Protestant religion, (not the church of England alone) 3 
is fallaciously asserted im this pamphlet, it is presumptuously eX 
pers that the door should be thrown open to Roman catho- 

ics, and a free admission given them to those political situations 
which may facilitate the return of the united kingdom to the 
faith of Reme—an event which sir John Throckmorton, ‘* pi 
tending to no foresight really prophetical, calls an innocent supp 


sition See page 49. 
(To be continued] 3. | ‘fe 
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jar. X.—A Tour in America, in 1798, 1799, and 1800. Lr 
hibiting Sketches of Soctety and Manners, anda particular 
Account of the American System of Agriculture, with tts 
recent Improvements. By Richard Parkinson, late of Orange 
ill, near Baltimore. Author of the ‘* Experienced Far- 
mer,” Kc. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 135. 16s. Boards, London, Hard- 


ing, 1805. 


Sie the earliest colonization of America to the present time a 
numerous mass of writers and of relators have sounded forth 
hepraises of the Western Continent. A variety of interests, some 
judices, and a very moderate portion of truth have impelled 
hem to delineate a new Paradise, where spontaneous produce, 
culture, and a quiet retreat from the troubles and iniquities 

of the Old World, surrounded by enjoyments calcalated to seduce 
he imagination even of poetical visionaries, await its visitors. On 
the other hand, a few narrations have depicted an howling wilder- 
x83, lurking and ferocious savages, incessant labours to subdue 
the rugged face of Nature, with all those privations and diseases 
vhich overwhelm the solitary and half-brutalized back settler ina 
sate of poverty and distress : ---a state surrounded with horrors at 
which the mendicity of civilized states is invited to look down 
md pity! That the great question, whether America be in 
tuth superior to Europe, or to the first of European states, Bri- 
nin, should at this moment be at all doubtful, seems rather 
strange. Costly experiments are daily made on the presumption 
that itis, It is good for the world that the results of these experi- 
ments should be published ;—and in the instance before uswe be- 
told a man in possession of knowledge, experience, worldly means, 
and the first recommendations; who has made a fair trial, and in 
stong, plain, unadorned and numerical language relates the down- 


night facts, either as they took cy before him, or of which he - 


himself can say, magna pars ful. 
_ Mr. John Parkinson being at London in the year-1798, was 
informed by Sir John Sinclair that General Washington had sent 
Wer proposals for letting his Mount Vernon estate to English or 
Scotch farmers. Mr. P. thought himself almost possessed of a 
ral treasure in having the honour to be introduced to so great a 
man as General Washington—and to the rich soils of America. He 
ore pitched upon a farm on the General’s estate of twelve 
ed acres of land at twenty-twoshillings per acre yearly rent, 
to be paid either in money or in produce at the market price, and 
kstrving a liberty to view the farm before accepting it. This, 
with the prospect, of printing his work called the “ Experienced 
armer” in America, and of taking over race-horses, cattle and 
hogs in the ship, seemed to him to constitute upon the whole a 
host favourable project. 
With such expectations he went to Liverpool, and chartered a 
thip for £850; bought two famous race-horses, two blood stallions, 
Gen. Rev. Vor. I. March 1806. P | 
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ten blood mares and four more blood stallions; a bull and a coy 
of the Roolright kind; a bull and a cow of the North Devon; , 
bull and a cow of the no-horned Yorkshire kind; a cow (with two 
calves, and in calf again) of the Holderness kind; and five boar 
and seven sow pigs of four different kinds. ‘These animals being 
all put on board, he followed them with his family, consisting of 
seven, besides two servants to take care of the horses, cattle, &c, 

After the loss of eleven horses on the passage, the rest of the 
venture proved very profitable. But the wonderful disappointment 
he met with in the barrenness of the land was to him beyond all 
description. Would General Washington have given him the 
twelve hundred acres, he would not have accepted it on the con. 
dition of living in that country; and he found it necessary to treat 
the General with great frankness on the subject. He gave him 
some strong proofs of his mistakes by making a comparison be- 
tween the lands in America and those of England in two re. 
spects. 


« First, in the article of sheep. He supposed himself to have fine 
sheep, and a great quantity of them. At the time of my viewing 
his five farms, which consisted of about three thousand acres culti- 
vated, he had one hundred sheep, and those in very poor condition, 
This was in the month of November ‘To show him his mistake in 
the value and quality of his land, | compared this with the farm my 
father occupied, which was less than six hundred acres. He clipped 
eleven hundred sheep, though some of his land was poor and at two 
shillings and sixpence per acre—the highest was at twenty shillings; 
the average weight of the wool was ten pounds per fleece, and the 
carcases weighed from eighty to one hundred and twenty pounds 
each: while in the General’s hundred sheep on three thousand acres, 
the wool would not weigh on an average more than three pounds and 
a half the fleece, and the carcases forty-cight pounds each.—Secondly, 
The proportion of the produce in grain was similar. The General’s 
crops were from two to three bushels of wheat per acre; and my 
father’s farm, although poor clay soil, gave from twenty to thirty 
bushels.’ Vol. I. p. 6. 


But to proceed with some regularity, tho’ the author’s work is 
rather an agricultural examination and survey of America, with 
an experiment of farming near Baltimore, than a regular tour—he 
landed at Norfolk in Virginia in November 1798, where to his 
astonishment no hay was to be had for his cattle; and_ the people 
to whom he addressed himself, seemed no less surprised at the sine 
gularity of his demand. Necessity, however, compelled him to 
make the inquiry how they kept their cows and horses during the 
winter; and the satisfactory information he received was, that 
they ted their horses on blades and their cows on slops. Our .“ ex 
perienced farmer,” finding he had travelled beyond the range of 
his farming knowledge, proceeded to interrogate his new I! 
structors, and learned that the blades are the tops of Indian com, 
and the slops proved to be the same identical semi-fluid substance 
with which hogs are fed in England. 
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He then began to ask for a supply of these blades, which they 
«id him were very fine for horses, as in real truth they turned out 
to be; but there were none to be had till the country carts should 
come in the next morning. He made shift, however, to procure 
sme in the mean time; and, after some domestic difficulties and 
,dventures of the like description, his ship and stock arrived at 
Mount Vernon. He landed at Alexandria, and rode over to visit 


the General. His description of Mount Vernon is of a gloomy 





cast. 


‘I slept at Mount-Vernon, and experienced a very kind and com- 
fortable reception; but did not like the land at all. I saw no green 
crass there, except in the garden: and this was some English grass, ap- 
pearing to me to be a sort of couch-grass ; it was in drills. ‘I here were 
also six saintfoin plants, which [ found the General valued highly. I 
riewed the oats which were not thrashed, and counted thé grains upon 
each head; but found no stem with more than four grains, and these 
of avery light and bad quality, such as [ had never seen before; the 
longest straw was of about twelve inches. The wheat was all thrashed, 
therefore I could not ascertain the produce of that: I saw some of 
the straw, however, and thought it had been cut and prepared for the 
cattle in the winter ; but I believe Ll was mistaken, it being short by 
nature, and with thrashing out it looked like chati, or as if chopped 
witha bad knife. The General had two thrashing-machines; the 
power given by horses. ‘The clover was very little in bulk, and like 
chaff; not more than nine inches long, and the leaf very much shed 
fromthe stalk. By the stubbles on the land I could not tell which 
had been wheat, or which had been oats or barley; nor covld I see 
ay clover-roots where the clover had grown. The weather was hot 
ad dry at that time; it was in December. The whole of the diffe- 
rent fields were covered with either the stalks of weeds, corn-stalks, 
or what is called sedge—something like spear-grass upon the poor 
limestone in England ; and the steward told me nothing would eat it, 
which is true. Indeed, he found fault” with every thing, just like a 
foreigner; and even told me many unpleasant tales of the General, so 
that | began to think he was suspicious of my having come to take 
his place. But (God knows!) I would not choose to accept of it: 
for he had to superintend four hundred slaves, and there would be 
norenow. ‘This part of his business especially would have been 
painfulto me: it is, in fact, asort of trade of itself. 

Thad not in all this time seen what we in England call a corn-stack, 
hora dung-hill. There were, indeed, behind one of the General’s 
barns, two or three cocks of oats and barley; but such as an Eng- 
lish broad-wheeled waggon would have carried a hundred miles at 
one time with ease. Neither had I seen a green plant of any kind :— 
there was some clover of the first year’s sowing: but in riding over 
the fields I should not have known it tobe clover, although the stew- 
adtold me it was; only when J'came under a tree I could, by fa- 
Your of the shade, perceive here and there a green leaf of clover, but 

do not remember seeing a green root. Iwas shown no grass-hay 
of any kind; nor do I believe there was any. The cattle were very 
Peor and ordinary, and the sheep the same; nor did I see any thing 
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that I liked except the mules, which were very fine ones, and in goog 
condition. I saw here a greater number of negroes than L ever say 
at one time cither before or since. 

‘The house is avery decent mansion ; not large, and something like 
a gentleman’s house in England, with gardens and plantations ; andjs 
very prettily situated on the banks of the river Potowmac, with ex. 
tensive prospects. It took its name from Admiral Vernon: the Ge. 
neral’s brother, who formerly owned the place, having served under 
that Admiral. The roads are’ very bad from Alexandria to Mount. 
Vernon, even very near to the General’s house: I mention this cir. 
cumstance, merely because it seemed strange to me that so Capital a 
man had it not in his power to provide an agreeable conveyance to 
that cily, a distance of only nine miles.’ P. 52, 


After having properly placed his horses, cattle, hogs, &c. on 
shore, and fixed his wife and family in lodgings, our author he- 
gan to look out for some place to settle in. He clearly perceived 
that farming would not prosper on any of the soils he had seen, 
and therefore turned his thoughts toward a brewery in the Federal 
City; but on examination and inquiry he found the place too 

oung for a brewery, not to mention that water being the universal 
Lasieses of America, it was not to be soon expected that any con- 
siderable demand would arise for beer. Various offers of Jand 
were made to him, but all objectionable on account of the poverty 
of the ground. 

During these first excursions and inquiries the author again 
returned to Baltimore. 


‘ IT again returned to Baltimore; and met with a Mr. O’ Donnell, 
who, having been informed of me, desired me to be introduced to 
him—being himself confined to his bed with the gout. ‘Though I had 
begun to entertain a very low opinion of the American lands, hestill 
lowered it more; for he told me that he had brought between sixty 
and seventy thousand pounds sterling from the East-Indies into Ame 
rica, and could not live comfortably with it. The cultivation of 
one’s own land, he was sure would make any man poor. 

‘ Hehad just got from Mr. Honeyborn a bull and two cows, 
which had cost him one thousand pounds currency. He wished me 
to dine with him. I did so; and he made me promise to go, as soon 
as he was well enough, toCanton (the name of the place ‘where he 
kept these fine cattle) to give my opinion of them. ‘That plantation 
was at the distance of a mile and a half from Baltimore; and con. 
sisted of two thousand five hundred acres.—Soon afterwards a day was 
appointed; and | accompanied Mr. O’Donnell, General Ridgely, and 
a Mr. Gough, to Canton. This last gentleman wa’ distinguished for 
breeding short-horned and large cattle; although very improper for 
America, as no poor land ought to have large animals upon it. We 
found two tolerably good cows, or what must be termed very ¢00d 
ones in America; the bull was but so-so. I gave Mr. O’ Donnell 
every encouragement on this new breed. General Ridgely was b ighly 
pleased with the sight ; and Mr. Gough having some time before sold 
a bull to Mr. O'Donnell, by my desire a comparative view was take 
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of the two bulls—when Mr. Gough was sO well convinced of the 
uperiority of the long-horned, that he desired to have the first bull- 
oar that Mr. O'Donnell would sell. We sawalso some Chinese pigs, 
hich were not good at all; some blood-horses; an imported Irish 
cow; and several other things:—as a straw-chopper of anew con- 
druction, but of no utility; a most beautiful green-house; a very 
handsome garden, in great order; and ahot-house. Upon the whole, 
was a very magnificent place for that country ; though I have 
heard Mr. O'Donnell frequently say, he would rather live two years 
in England than ten years in America. We returned, and dined at 
Mr. O’Donnell’s. He wished me to call on him again, the first op- 
portunity ; which I did, and spent part of a day with him. He then 
surprised me more than ever, by opening a fresh scene of distress to 
ne, which I felt sorry for. 

‘From the many civilities I had received inthe town of Baltimore, 
Ibegan to have a respect for it; and General Washington having in a 
most friendly manner given me his opinion of the whole country, so 
that [might know how to situate myself, he had told me Baltimore 
wasand would be the risingest town in America, except the federal 
city. But there being many things previously necessary, to make the 
produce get conveyed to the federal city,—such as navigable cuts, 
tunpike-roads, &c.—that now in greatest part goes to Baltimore, I had 
nade up my mind to settle near Baltimore; thinking that as I was 
in America, and had got a large subscription to my intended treatise, 
afarm would employ my family, and improve my own ideas.,—I 
knew that sifwation was a great point in any place; and especially 
where labour isso high, and indeed, in some measure, scarcely to be 
obtained. The General told me, Philadelphia would decline; but 
New-York would always maintain an eminent commercial rank, 
from its position—the frost not stopping the navigation so early, and 
iometimes not at all. ‘Io convince me, he gave me reasons why Bal- 
timore and the federal city must be ultimately places of great trade ; 
observing, that from all the western country, which is so extensive, 
and is said to be fertile, the produce mustcome to these two markets— 
the Potowmac bringing it to the federal city, and the Susquehanna to 
Baltimore. 

* To return to Mr. O’ Donnell’s information.—It was, that the mer. 
chants in Baltimore, as a body of men, were not worth a guinea; 
ind that in the course of one year, there would be such distress among 
them as would amaze me. He said, there were indeed rich mer. 
chants in the place, but these could not overbalance the poor ones. 
Now, according to Mr. O’ Donnell’s observation, this happened; and 
forty merchants failed in one month. He likewise told me that when 
peace should come, one-third of the inhabitants must leave Baltimore. 
Itmay be necessary to observe to the reader, that Mr. O'Donnell is 
materially concerned in that city; he having there wharfs, houses, &e, 
tan immense amount. Before that time, I thought Baltimore one 
of the most industrious, lively places I ever saw, and do so yet: but 

my observations on all things, Ido not know how a body of 
people can be nationally rich, where land is poor; for, if the pro- 
costs more in raising and sending to market than it is worth, I 
“annet see from whence the riches of such a nation are. to come. 


Now, from the calaulations which will be hereafter stated under the 
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head of Experiments, it will appear plainly that the lands of Americg 
are so barren, that it will cesta man more to raise a crop, and carp ry 
it to market. and return with what he has obtained for his article, 
than will afford him the usual comtorts of life.’ 


In his travels to Philadelphia and New York he found reason tg 
give the preference to Baitimore; 


‘ Findipg that New-York and Philadelphia were much cheaper 
supplied with the land’s produce than that city:—they ey great 
plenty of hay, more clover than could be sold, excellent beef, good 
veal, (the mutton but middling, ) pork very line, turkeys very fine, 
and all sorts of poultry; v vegetables i in very great plenty. lL returned, 
therefore, from New-York, after passing a few days; and having an 
introductory lettes {rom Mr. Warder to the quakers, I received many 
ce from them, particularly as subs -ribers to my books. 

* In my return from New-York to " hiladelphia I had promised to 
meet Mr. Warder, at a plantation of his; which caused me to change 
my road. inmy Journey between New-York and Philadelphia along 
that road, the farm-houses seemed to be as thickly planted as in most 


parts of England, and had a greater show of produce than I ever saw 
any where else in America; but from the best information I could get, t 
land was very dear.—I met Mr. Warder at his farm. He had an Eng. 1 
lish servant, who had formerly lived in the county of Lincoln, and f 
who now complained very heavily of America: the man brought over t 
one hundred pounds ster ling with him; and though he had been no , 
adventurer, yet he had got rid of most of his money: he talked much i 
of returning. Mr. Warder had built a barn of a large size, I imagine . 
ona Dutch plan; it had cellars ander it, arched, for turnips, pota- \ 
toes, &c. to keep them from the most severe frost. I found many h 
of this sort of improvements; but nothing in them, or so little as to 
be worth no notice; which disgusted me much with this re puted rich pr 
land country.—All this time ihad not seen any wheat, barley, or 
oat-stacks, nor any thing of the kind. There were a few half- 00 
starved cattle; in general standing shaking withcold, and many more I 
complaining of what they call the hollow-horn. This arises from an 
matter in the horn, which killsnumbers. ‘They cut the horns off in bac 
some that are affected, or stop up the hollow part of the horns (after eng 
the maiter is run out) with rosin and tow, this repeated as a dressing VW. 
to a wound: and thus they cure now and thenone. The Hessian fly not 
is another complaint. —Litile or no wheat is grown there: the rut but 
(which we call mildew ) much prevails. I rather suspect that a fat ! 
beast never has the hollow-horn: it comes from cold and hunger, take 


which is the general complaint of the animals in America; and from 
the two exiremes of weather, it must be expected, and want of 
ae, 

After viewing Mr. Warder’s improvements, I returned with him of th 
to Philadel Iphia. Here lL was met by Judge Turner, who had been 
at Mount-Vernon and had heard of me. He offered to give me tw 
hundred acres of land called priory, that is, rich meadow without 
wood upon it, to be chosen out of six hinted acres. ‘This stag- 
gered me much, and | had almost made up my mind to go; but 
having got acquainted with a gentleman named Woods, a member of 
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congress, who lived at Pittsburgh, I told him my offer and intention. 
Heat once condemned the design which appeared to me so reasonable. 
ie said it would be shameful to allow me to go; the situation was 
about eight hundred miles from Philadelphia, and as far from mar- 
ket; aud all the produce must be raised by my own labour and that 
ofmy family—and as to money, there would be no such thing. He ~ 
aid, none but fools ought to 20; and he would much rather, from 
the respect he entertained for me, follow me to my grave, than see me 
wt of to such a place. ‘This gentleman, who lives near those back 
countries, thus prevented me accepting any of the lands; and on 
shisaccount I shall ever respect his name: for since that time, I have 
met with some from those back woods who now and then stray into 
acity; and they look like persons who have been lost in a wilderness 
for years.’ Pp. 89. 


About this time he met with General Hampton, who had been 
an oficer in the American war, and a great friend to General 
Washington, to whom he related the offer of Judge Turner. The 
General condemned the scheme totally; and gave him the narra- 
tives published by Dr. Knight and Mr. Slover of the cruel death 
towhich Colonel Crawford was put by the Indians; an extract of 
which the author gives at length, but which we shall not repeat; 
for, though its authenticity is indubitable, and the particulars in 
themselves affecting and impressive, the events cannot but greatly 
resemble what the reader must have frequently met with concern- 
ing the treatment of prisoners by American savages. ‘These nar- 
natives are followed by another of the captivity and escape of 
Mrs. Frances Scott, an inhabitant of Washington county, whose 
husband and three children were murdered in the night in her 
presence. : 

The author apologises for having introduced the foregoing ac- 
counts, by remarking that he has done it to show how dangerous 
itis to settle in the frontier districts. He vindicates the Indians, 
and gives the general opinion of the Americans that they are not a 
tad sort of people, but are just in their dealings, attentive to their 
‘igagements, and seldom act against the settlers without a cause. 
When the British governed America, the land of the Indians was 
Nottaken without a previous treaty, and payment of the value; 
but this it appears is not now the case.. 

At the end of atour of five months the author determined to 
take a farm near Baltimore. 

os 

* On reaching Baltimore, I engaged for the farm at Orange-Hill, 

of three hundred acres, for three hundred pounds per year currency. 
farm was three miles from Baltimore. ‘There were only two 
tundred acres of cleared land; the remainder for fire and fences. I 


€o not think that in any part of England such poor land would let 


half the sum; indeed, I do not suppose it would let at all: but I 
®W no such land here; for our land generally grows something. If 

went to Mount-Vernon, and told General Washington what { 
seen; sold my cattle, horses, hogs, &c. (@eneral Sprigg becom. 
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ing a great purchaser of cattle and hogs, which he values much,) 
and brought my family to Orange-Hill,—when I began my farming, 
Pp. 160. 




















He thought nothing in the farming line likely to be profitable 
except the selling of milk and garden produce, unless he had re. 
course to keeping slaves, which he did not chuse to do. 

The second section of his work is occupied witha detail of the 
regular proceedings on his farm for seven months. From the 
close statement of his facts and proceedings, every agriculturist 
who may wish to make up his mind concerning America will de. 
rive an extensive fund of information. ‘The prospects, on the 
whole, are very far from being seductive. As the second winter 
set in, he proceeded on another tour for three months. We shall 
not follow him with regularity in his progress, but direct our at. 
tention from time to time to the more prominent circumstances, 
A rabbit warren was one of the author’s great projects when he 
went into America. Mr. Smith, of Brunswick, one of his friends, 
had imported some rabbits of the warren kind with the same in- 
tention; but our author observes, that 


‘ This will not answer in any part of America that I have seen, for 
the following reasons:—First, There is no sod to. make banks; 
therefore the fence must be all paled to keep them in, which is an 
enormous expence. Secondly, There being no sod, they cannot 
burrow ; for if they were to scratch holes as they do in England, the 
frost in the winter and the rain in summer would break down all the 
earth upon them. Asa proof ofthis, even the fox has no burrow in 
America: they gct into hollow trees: and the sportsmen are obliged 
to buy the foxes at tive or six dollars each, to hunt, from men who 
catch them for that purpose,—as they seldom or never lie in cover a 
they doin England. The rabbits will not answer, fora further rea 
son: there being very little or no grass for them in the summer, and 
the winter is so severe they would not pay for the food they would 
eat. ‘The first winter I was there, they would have wanted support 
from the end of December tothe beginning of April had they been in 
England in such weather. The fur of the American rabbit is of 
little value; theskin is so thin that you can scarcely get it off without 
breaking or tearing it; they sell for two pence each.’ Pp. 185. 


The author’s fourth section is again occupied on the regulat 
proceedings of the farm, and in the fifth he gives an account of 
a third tour, to view the wheat crops and other objects, in June 
and July, in some well cultivated parts of America. He travelled 
about three hundred miles, into what is termed the Eastern shores 
which lies by the bay side called the Peninsula of Chesapeak. 
He had been told that this is the first farming country in America, 
and he thinks it the best large track of land he ever saw there. 
He judged the produce of wheat to be from four to five bushels 
per acre on an average; but in those parts where the cultivators 


thought it very fine, it was calculated to yield fifteen bushels 
an acre. : 
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‘ This country is called the West-Rive : eager 
of the bay. The first asparagus | ever — ane N he OpRreir side 
the banks of that river, where if grows very fine ; but eee 
is scarcely to be seen in any part of that countr and pasture-grass 
yo artificial grass israised. Ido not OM ge werd little or 
ali my ride; the tops and the blades of the Indian , a meen in 
chief support of their cattle, horses, sheep, &c Fadia “ns the 
with the assistance of the wheat-straw.—Indeed Indian : 4 wars 
dependence of every part of America, for both man ied ; on 
, wonderful plant; and the produce of four hills (which beast, It is 
sand eight hundred corns, and yet not two quarts) v a 1. four thou. 
she next season. It is the most beautiful crop when = f ant af ofan 
that Fever saw; and will grow to a greater faa Mads. wy y managed, 
land, 1 am of opinion, than any other plant in oe ie poorest 
talk of growing one hundred bushels per acre o Phir i They 
lands: but that I do not believe, and it rm sail he back-wood 
shall give a description of it in some part of this be k . rapt ae 
ert produce that can be raised. e, ant Sree 
‘ Having satisfied my curiosity at r 7 
Eastern shore ; whine met cn sera bh so - oe 
Mr. John Singleton (an Englishman) m as — reception from 
and who has tried many experiments. He tobi ee eexrvemyey many 
ne of every thing that could be useful; as I tv “d 5 to. io 
supplement to the work | had printed at that ee Mer Je eh 
me tomany very respectable farmers: for that pa t « fA . penesnnes 
tivated ina farming style; and if it was not nd ; Me merica is cule 
m9 _ there than any where else in America a pa 2c yr 
saw. ‘They are in general what may be t d - 
Sernion iene. one to:tue. b y : hpi real farmers; many 
like quantity of Indian corn Their s ekg y of wheat, and the 
lf the farm consists of tae, A Cy tg of cultivation is this: — 
bunired lying to what they call rae = there are always two 
wo years; then they plant it with adie of 18,, without crop) for 
ia ahente: aud Aime: i: tieemnenl om corn, which is a prepara- 
gleton had three farms. On his "one fa Fonts, 12 Bette Bir HiRes 
dred acres of wheat, from which, he sb eae ang aid er pete 
nore than one bushel per acre. From one of ota Ros eEpEch 
pected about five bushels per acre. The ae ihe others he ex- 
ar apse was poor; and it would not Aw Sate anny 1 =e he 
manner of reapin a. * 4): ° . e 
heard a great deal said pe 5 fl — by the scythe : and I have 
counts are really astonishing. But the cansa‘le process ; and the ac- 
= short, that many could not be aaaad sg 5 cp a 
8, except at more expence than they 7 Sa: eonee 
is any thing like , weeny ae worth, But where 
Sam saeaelica ‘espe the tl r — iT, e 
Ways reapers as we mner as we do. There 
sey a " ws oy sentiers. “s the same time: and where 
some whole fields are thus reaped : ; d nag Malay the sickle; and 
good reapers as i . P ; an the men are in general as 
‘aid that in most parts of England, and mow 
a man will cradle five acres per d ’ ron ers too. Itis 
reckoned a day’s work for a man): b ae LE: nenere, Sree. serenare 
ftheman, but the scanty cro * ‘ the cane Mrnot the. qanteaity 
Gen. Rey. Vor. I. March 1806. _ _ & mowed ne 
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oats and barley, having no cradles: they would not make a swath. 
therefore, in the straggled manner they fell, they cost as much time 
and labour in gathering as they were worth. IL am of an opinion 
that many of the English waggons and waggoners would carry the 
produce of ten acres upon one waggon: and the reader may easjly 
conceive this to be true; for where there is but one bushel per acre. 


it is only ten bushels of wheat on the waggon.’ Pp. 203. 








By avery minute investigation of the subject, our author finds 
that garden fruits cannot be disposed of to profit. The market 
consumption is exceedingly limited, and the conveyance difficult, 
Distilled products have not been found to answer in point of pro. 
fit, and even in the fattening of hogs, unless the trees be so situ. 
ated that the animals can be admitted to pick them up, they are 
scarce worth the gathering. Under these circumstances the au. 
thor was perhaps too much of an Englishman in_ supposing the 
Americans rude and insolent for gathering fruit in each others’ 
orchards without permission. 

After a short section on the regular proceedings of the farm, 
Mr. Parkinson relates another tour, and gives an account ofa 
new brewety in which he was engaged at Baltimore. He consi- 
ders the brewery business in America as one of the best. 

In this chapter we have a tale respecting a family of English 
emigrants, which we fear is far from being singular. 


* Amongst the many unpleasant things that happen‘to the English 
emigrants, 1 met with one equal to any I ever heard of, a few days 
before I left the country.—i was at Baltimore one day with Mr. 
Stump, a gentleman who employs a merchant-mill near Baltimore. 
While I was in the office, there came in a young man in decent, or 
rather genteel, apparel, to ask for work. Mr. Stump replied to the 
young man—‘* You do not look like a man of that kind!” and 
showed, by his answer, that he wished to get ridof him. The young 
man was very pressing for employ, and said he had been brought up 
ina mill, at Long Sutton, in the county of Lincoln. I, knowing 
the place, asked him if he knew some respectable people in and 
about that country ; which he did. From my knowing the country 
whence he had come, Mr. Stump gave some encouragement to the 
young man; and he related his case, which was as follows: 

* That his elder brother and his wife and two children, and himself 
and a wife, fixed to come into America, to purchase some of those 
cheap and fertile lands. They had been encouraged to this by a !et- 
ter from a brother-in-law, who lived at Norfolk, telling them how 
well they might do in America. Accordingly, they raised a pre 
perty of about seventeen hundred pounds between them, went (0 
London, there agreed for their passage in a ship bound to Norfolk, 
and paid two hundred guineas. Just before they were ready to sail, 
they received a letter, informing them that their father was dead,— 
perhaps broken-hearted :—and the mill he enjoyed was his ow; 
which would then descend to them. But, in preference to returning 
fo that situation, having paid their passage, &c. and such fine things 
being held ovt by the brother-in-law, they set off to America, aud 
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gnded at Norfolk. When they got there, they found no land that 
they liked, nor had this friend at Norfolk any situation for them. 
He had got hold of the property: the chief part of it was in goods ; 
be was to sell them, &c. which undoubtedly was his first intention. 

¢ After spending some time, and a great deal of money, at Nor. 
folk, ( having agreed that this triend should sell the goods, and remit 
money as they wanted it; butit is likely they would never see many 
shillings of it, which is very generally the case; they had already 
discovered a neglect of remittance, and found some difliculty to get 
the money that they were in want of,) they and their families set off 
to Alexandria, after making some searches to buy lands about that 
country: but finding nothing they could see at all proper or advan. 
tageous, his brother set off to Fredericksburg ;. was some few days 
away; and at his return, they found he was quite deranged, and so 
much out of temper with him, and the rest of the family, that this 
young man left him at Alexandria, brought his wife to George-Town, 
took lodgings for her there, and had come to Baltimore to seek work, 
fn¢ing that their money went fast, and nothing was likely to come 
in; and now this young man offered to work for his meat, to avoid 
expences. 

‘From this pitiful tale, Mr. Stump told him he might go to the 
mill: he would give him a line to the foreman at the mill; to take — 
him in: Mr. Stump told him his men lived on plain food, but whole- 
some, which was salt fish, smoked beef and smoked bacon, tea or 
cofiee, with water for their drink, and he was to work as a labourer 
for little or no wages. In all probability, this half-brother of theirs 
was in such embarrassed circumstances that they would never get 
their money again; which is frequently the case when any one in 
that country writes to his friends in England to come tothem. 

‘ Now, to enumerate the misfortunes of this family :—The father 
isdead, and his affairs neglected; the elder brother mad; a poor 
woman, his wife, with two children, at very high expences, without 
any friend near her, to give her either assistance or comfort; this 
young man, thirty miles from his pregnant wife, without any home, 
himself working for little or nothing, and in all probability the mo- 
hey entirely gone. 

* [know two instances of men of family, from England, nearly in 
thesame situation. The father of ene of them was said to be as 
much a gentleman as any man in England: the father of the other 
Wasa justiceof the peace. The one lives in a small log-house, in the 
most distressed circumstances; the other in a small farm, in a very 
remote part. 

* To enumerate ali the different distresses that I have discovered in 
thetwo years I have been in America would employ my pen for 
months,’ p, 249. . 


In the eighth and following sections the author treats of the 
vanious descriptions of stock and other animals, and the mode of 
culture of the several articles of agricultural produce. The Ame- 
fiean horses are not equal to the best in England, but they are 
ative and hardy. He describes the American methods of tra- 

and their domestic and tavern conversations. Among the 
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animals which he describes, the hog maintains his great pre. 
eminence, as a cheap convertor of vegetable and animal refuse into 
food. Though America appears ill calculated for sheep, yet jt 

ossesses various kinds, and their wool, though scanty and short, 
is fine. Its length was from four to six inches; weight, three o; 
four pounds per fleece; and price, between two and three shillings 
per pound. Domestic poultry are, generally speaking, as dear a 
in England. Fish is, for the most part, of local supply. The 
numerous produce of America, when crouded together in a well 
drawn paragraph, may cut a tempting figure in a book; but our 
emigrant informs us that he found it very different upon terra 


firma. - 


¢ From the different authors I read before I went to America, | 
thought the country abounded with the comforts of life in every part; 
but, on the contrary, I found they are much dispersed, and not tobe 
had even for money. You cannot command them, were they more 
plentiful than they really are: because, from the great extent of 
country, they could not be procured in the same convenient manner 
experienced in most parts of England ; where every old woman, if 
she has the money, can have a pennyworth of shrimps; but this ad. 
vantage it is not possible to enjoy in America. ‘The climate is in the 
extreme (hot for eight or nine months, and frost during the remain. 
der); in the hot months, fish cannot be conveyed to any great dis. 
tance, exceptin ice ; which increases the expence, and renders the 
carriage heavy. The ice-house is the least part of the business; the 
getting theice, and storing thirteen hundred cubic feet of it, is very 
expensive. A farmer may lead a great deal of dung in an equal por 
tion of time, and to more advantage. It is to be observed, thata 
man who lives at New-York, or Philadelphia, never sees a crab-fish; 
while an inhabitant of Annapolis remains equally unacquainted with 
a salmon, or perhaps a cod-fish. 1 firmly believe—for the reasons 
{ have just given—that, where there is a single person in those parts 
who has seen one of those species of fish, there are thousands who 
never saw either: but salt herrings and some few shads are extenied 
over the whole country. p. 318. 


The first eleven sections of the second velume are occupied with 
remarks and facts relating to the culture and: produce of the differ 
ent kinds of grain, roots, garden plants, grasses, raw materials for 
manufactures, timber, witn a variety of observations on clothing, 
house rent, fuel, labour, particularly that by slaves; and various 
other subjects; all which are treated in the same decided manne! 
by reference to the actual alledged facts, as is shewn throughout 
the rest of the work. 

{In his twenty-fifth section Mr. P. adverts to the inconveniences 
which he states to arise from the want of an established church. 
These more particularly consist in the weighty expences which 
must be incurred by such as are disposed to contribute to a plac¢ 
of worship. He complains Strongly against the want oi decency 
and effective regulation in the details of the American governments 
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sto justice and the police. He asserts (page 463) that the go- 


vernmment in America, at the present moment, is like a school in 
want of restraint; that the judges receive insults in court, and 
shat small offences remain unpunished, to the great grievance and 
quisance of individuals, because the ene have no proper 
rovision, or dignity, or power to enforce the laws ;—that the 
notions of equality predominant in America are of the coarsest 
kind, such as destroy all the estimable habits of the different ranks 
of society with regard to each other ;—all men being, by the habi- 
(yal notions of the country, alike, unless they steal, murder, or 
commit some act of treason;—that no other things are thought 
ofensive to the subjects’ right, or worthy punishment, and that 
the courts seem as if they were fearful to punish even these.— 
P, 466. 

Contrary to the general notions respecting the high state of 
information in America, Mr. Parkinson considers education as an 
object by no means easily to be had on that side of the water. 


‘The education of children is both expensive and difficult to be 
acquired at any price out of towns and cities. Education and cloth- 
ing will cost in the proportion of from five to one in England.’ p.473. 

‘I one day called on a gentleman, of the name of Benj. 
Delany, Esq. at Shooter’s-Hill, near Alexandria; and when I was 
introduced to him, it was in a place at a distance from the house, in 
the garden, which he called his office. He was instructing his chil- 
dren. He requested me to dine with him ; with which | complied : 
I spent the afternoon there, and was treated very genteelly. He isa 
sensible, well-informed man, and of an extensive property. His 
mother was an English woman, and a relation of Lord Hawke in 
England. He told me he had been so troubled to get his children edu- 
cated, that at last he had found more satisfaction in doing it himself, 
than pursuing any other method. He told me his eldest son was at 
Annapolis college; and, when he came home in the holidays, his 
manners were such, that he was disagreeable to him: and as for the 
boys he had at home, he had an intention of sending them to England. 
—Now, if a gentleman of such large property, and only one mile 
distant from the town of Alexandria, finds it so difficult to get his 
young family instructed, what can a man expect when he is situated 
‘ome miles from a town, and even hard set to procure them food and 
clothing ? which is the case with thousands in America. And, for 
Want of the infant mind being properly impregnated with a sense of 
morality, the weeds of vice obstruct the growth of virtue; the youth 
becomes selfish, and never knows, or forgets, the duty necessary to 
the parent: for although the latter pays the child the compliment of 
education forhis own good, it is equally so for the parent’s comfort ; 
excites and promotes those necessary sensibilities of affection, which 

ct mote effectually the duty of a child towards a parent, who 
Naturally enjoys part of the blessing.’ vp. 474. 


Mr. Parkinson readily, on all occasions, acknowledges the great 
ties and attention he met with from the most respectable 
€n in America; but he is fully awake to the prejudices 
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and aversions which the great mass of American subjects have fo, 
Britain. It is true that he uses no ceremony in his animadversions; 
but most of his assertions are such as appear to be grounded og 
well-founded observations. 


— ee = 


¢ The Americans are continually reminding Englishmen of the com. 
forts they enjoy, by way of extolling their country; saying, that jg 
time they shall be the richest and most powerful nation in the world, 
and will consequently give laws both by sea and land. They hare 
little to boast of at present :—laws, they have none; religion, none; 
produce on an acre, about one in five compared with ours; one to 
three on all necessaries on the average: but two kinds of fruit worth 
mentioning, apples and peaches ; all the others are but trash, and fit 
only for hogs: melons are remarkably fine. Their inveteracy against 
England must arise from the superiority of fame and wealth that Eng. 
land enjoys above them; their ideas of liberty and equality, which are 
such, that every one may do what his inclinations lead him to: and 
from the English obstructing the American ships, so as to keep them 
ander subordination, which they particularly dislike of all other 
things. ‘The pressing of English sailors from on board American 
ships is another high offenee; though it must be generally known in 
America, that an emigrant from England can for a glass of grog getan 
American to swear that he was born in some part of America, when 
the perjurer is certain that the man he takes the oath for has not been 
from England three months. ‘To my own knowledge, there were two 
men from England, who worked for me during my short residence in 
America, who got their protections to go to sea in that way.’ p. 633. 


In his thirty-second section he takes notice of the considerable 
exportations of wheat-flour from America, which he observes are 
not afforded by the great produce per acre, but by the extent of 
country cultivated by a people who have no manufactories, few 
military men, an infant navy, no clergy, and an inconsiderable 
proportion of tradesmen; the great mass of the population being 
employed in agriculture and drinking water. Indian corn is the 
chief food of Americans. In this concluding section the author 
sums up many of his remarks, of which the following deserve 
notice : 


‘To conclude with a few just estimates and comparisons.—| think 
the expences in America are three to one compared with those in 
England, of which the reader may, by observations in this volume, 
judge as wellas myself, having endeavoured to write without pre)! 
dice to either country. Butifa man wish to obtain property to any 
great extent, he cannot do it with comfort or satisfaction. He my 
purchase a considerable portion of land for a small sum of money; 
but he will derive little or no income from it. As he cannot let it 
out to rent, he must cultiyate it himself with a great number of ne 
groes, for white men are not only expensive, but ungovernable ; and 
the conduct and behaviour of the negroes are irritating be) ond 
idea. The government is of such a nature, that they are a continu 
torment, To prevent their offences, some of them must be whipped: 
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after that, they will endeavour to retaliate, by perhaps setting 

fre to the house. ; ; 

‘A few days before I left America, Colonel Rogers, of Baltimore, 
yhipped a negro for some fault, and at night put him into a cellar. 
He got out while the family were asleep in their beds, set fire to the 
house, by putting fire under the stair-case (the way usually practised 
by these nefarious miscreants): and the family, excepting one child 
that was burnt, with difficulty saved their lives; but were not able to 
reserve any part of their clothes. Every article in the house was 
consumed: the Colonel’s pocket-book, containing a great number of. 
bank-notes, likewise became a prey to the flames.—Mr. Lloyd told 
me he had built a very superb place for cattle; buat, having whipped 
a black boy, in the night his mother set fire to it, and it was burnt 
down. 

‘After all these vexations, there is little or no profit. Ifa man 
would live on income from property in towns, which is as certain as 
similar property in England, he is necessitated to employ negroes ; 
which was the case with Colonel Rogers. But if a man, asa farmer, 
buys Jand, and expects to raise himself to a higher degree in life than 
the labourer in England, he will miss his aim: and as to his family, 
every one must be continually employed in the same way. The produce 
of the soil will do little more than find clothes and food for the man 
who cultivates it. 

‘With respect to the mechanic, he is in the samesituation. JI 
knew a master-builder at Baltimore to be so perplexed by his men, 
at the fall of the year, when he had raised a large building up to a 
great height, as to be compelled to carry bricks and mortar up to the 
scaffold himself. . He generally had from twenty to fifty men at work, 
some very good teams of horses, &c. 

‘The only chance for success which I can see there, is the mercan- 
tile profession ; especially if the merchant be a young aspiring man, 











‘and possess a sufficiency of cunning: he may then carry on more 


business with less money than is usual in England. The credit given 
by the English merchant being of so long date, and more general than 
inEngland, enables the merchant in America to improve his finances, 
by the use of the money : for, from every information I ever could gain 
m that subject, the American merchant may be said to sell goods, 


uder commission, for the English merchant, without limitation.’ 
’, 636, 


The following also is worthy of remark: 


‘The independency of America may, in all probability, be one 
ofthe greatest misfortunes that ever befel it. The future success of 
Herica must arise from trade, rather than from the fertility of the 
wil, and will require a considerable navy todefend it. Whereis that 
tee to. be found but inEngland? Ifso, the Americans’ dependence 
*on the mother-country, since they are unable to raise a navy 
“wal to their trade, and a very great number of their merthant-ships 
weemployed as carriers to Great-Britain: therefore England builds 
in the cities, paves the streets, &c.: and the greater part 

what are termed American vessels belong to merchants in England ; 
" that, should there be peace, the American ships would not be 
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wanted, aid then there would be a great stagnation of trade. Every 
thing in towns is taxed very high ; which is an absolute impost on Bri, 
tish manufactures sold in America. ‘The land is already taxed higher 
than it is capable of paying. I have heard several respectable men say, 
that they do not make sufficient profit on their land to pay the taxes, 
The negro fax is likewise very heavy upon landed property ; and, a 
these aceumulated burthens encrease daily, cultivation cannot, except 
by extension, furnish the means of payment.’—r. 644. 


‘lhe thirty-fourth section contains ‘ Observations relative to 


the Americans, by a Canadian gentleman.” 
The most remarkable facts here exhibited are those which relate 


to the wretched emigrants who are sold on their arrival to pay 


their passage. 


‘What have not those unfortunate emigrants from England, Scot. 
land, and Ireland, to suffer, who Jand in the American republic a 
indebted vagabonds, and whose first acts in this land of liberty are to 
sell their persons to pay their passages ; to present themselves before 
upstart, and of course insolent, magistrates; to submit to fetters, 
and a transfer to oppressive masters, who often treat them worse than 
their beasts of burden, and to whom the negroes on our West-India 
plantations are comparatively speaking free men? The numerous 
examples of misery and despair which he has witnessed among the 
emigrant British subjects, pierce his very heart. He says, he ha 
seen, on lapding, husbands and wives disposed of to different propri- 
etors, and their children to others, Their prayers and lamentations 
to remain together availed nothing. They separate, not seldom, 
never to meet again, or if to meet, to bewail their shame or folly, 
their dishonour or rain. He says, he heard many shocking anec- 
dotes hardly credible in civilised Europe, where the liberty and hap- 
piness of the American citizens are so often the topics of the praise 
of the discontented, of the envy of the disaffected, and of the desire of 
the misled. He says, he has heard of families of individuals, who 
sixteen years ago sold their liberty for five years, and who continue 
still, and probably will for life, in bondage, their cruel masters taking 
advyantage-to Keep. them in debt, either by giving them trifling sum 
to support sickness, want, or extravagance. He says, he has heard 
of others, whe, in despair, for such or worse treatment, and not 
seeing an endo their sufferings, have committed the most terrible 
suicides, destroying’ at’ the same time themselves, their wives, au 
children. Others have run away, been taken, flogged, and worked 
in chains during the day, and are shut up in chains during the night, 
as fhe most culpable of criminals. Famine, besides, often forces 
them to commit petty thefts, and when discovered, to v0 
publicity and dishonour, or to escape punishment, subscribe e* 
bonds of slavery, and, for the value of a dollar, condemn themselves 
to hard labour for years. They are universally despised as outcass 
of society, having renounced the privileges of British subjects with- 
out obtaining the rights of American citizens. A British ministet 
cannot listen to their complaints and relieve their misery, regarded by 
the American laws as the consequence ‘of their voluntary reuu™ 
ciation of their freedom.’—Pp. 658. 
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This work is terminated by an appendix, 
acts from sketches, published by Mr. Boadley, of 
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with observations by the author. Mr. Boadley’s sketches relate 
principally to the rotations of crops, and some other agricultural 
subjects, with intimations oe manufactories and certain 
new channels of trade likely to interfere with the produce of the 
United States of America in foreign markets. 

Mr. Parkinson makes various observations upon the different 
proposals of Mr. Boadley. They are chiefly calculated for experi- 
ments, grounded upon the perusal of English authors. Mr. Boad- 
ley ies very pertinent remarks on the advantage, which he 
considers as possessed by England in her manufacturers, who 
aford a market to the industrious countryman, and give encou- 
agement to agriculture. He is earnestly disposed to promote 
manufactoriesin America, beginning first, with plain, bulky, and 
indispensable articles, and afterwards proceeding to the superior 
fabrics) This subject is far from being yet well understood, whe- 
ther as to its general benefits, or the means of organizing the em- 
ploy of capital, in a state, in certain supposed desirable portions of 
product and amelioration. We cannot attempt to discuss the 
subject in the present article, but shall simply remark that it will, 
probably, be long before America will be able to support manu- 
facturers; and that, whenever that employment of industry shall 
become of any magnitude, it will not be the consequence of regu- 
lation, but of much more gradual and effectual causes. Mr. 
Boadley, however, among other objects to which the keenness of 
his discernment is apvlied, has entered upon a consideration re- 
specting the commercial distributions of food which, at no very 
distant period, may take place over the face of the globe, in a 
manner that will probably make some remarkable modifications in 
the destiny of America. 


‘What if to the bread wanted by some countries, which is at 
present supplied by Poland, America, and Barbary, one or two 
great additional sources of it should be opened? how would the 
husbandry and the income of our country be affected by it? Would 
there not be then felt a want of manufacturers, consumers of bread 
who make none, yet who would preserve the value_of the produce of 
ourhusbandry by such consumption, and furnish other necessaries 
and comforts from their various occupations? There is reason to 
believe that yet a little while, and the productions of the countries 
othe Néeper and the Danube will rush through the Straits of Con- 
“antinople into the Mediterranean, and thence into all Eupope. 
The wheat of the Ukrain, hitherto shut up by the Turk, sells at Ie. 
to 2, sterling abushel. ‘The countries so shut up also abound in 
cattle, hemp, tobacco, &c. which are to be conveyed through these 
straits to a market new and important to those countries; which 

$ will greatly interfere with and cheapen the produce of our 

Suntry. _ The Banat is said to be by far the cheapest country in 

, mM all the necessary productions, meat, bread, wine, fruits, 
Ger. Rev, Vol. I. March, 1806. R 
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&c. Theculture of Rice was introduced there by the late Empero; 
with great and increasing success. Prices in the vicinity of Tybiscus 
river are in sterling, as follow: wheat at 17d. an English bushe} : 
rye, 12d.; barley, 7d.}; hay in towns, 10s. a ton; in the country, 
3s.: a lean ox 40s. to 50s.; a cow 30>. to 45s. 5 (cattle are dearer 
than grain, because they are readily driven to market ; they are 
driven by thovsands annually, from the Ukrain, through Poland 
into Silesia and Germany) ; mutton, 1d. a lb. ; beef, from Id. to Ids. 
pork, Id.} to2d.; wine, 45 gallons new, in a good vintage, 7s, to 
42s. according to quality; rent, 2s. 6¢. to 4s. the English acre; and 
all this cheapness we presume is owing to the want of a passage 
through the straits of Constantinople, to foreign markets—the very 
markets hitherto supplied by Poland, America, and Barbary. The 
Turk is to be forced by the Czarina and the Emperor to sufter a pas- 
sage through these straits ; it already has been of late nearly accom. 
plished. 

© You say the above events are problematical, or ata great distance 
of time: but there is one ofa ditferent nature and very iniluential jn 
the argument which is more certain and nearer at hand. With the 
improvements in government. which the philosophical spirit of modern 
times is producing, the condition of mankind will be bettered, and in 
no circumstance will it be more perceptible than in their greater skill 
in all the arts, as well in agriculture as others. Then will France be 
fully equal to supply her own demands for wheat, and Spain and 
Portugal will be so in no long time. 

¢ Another new source may be in India. Sugar has not becomea 
common article from that quarter till lately. When in 1792, it sold 
there 15s. or 18s. near four Spanish dollars a hundred, it was sold 
50s. to 60s. in London. A sudden and till then unknown demand 
for sugars by Europe and America occasioned an increased price in 
India: and the demand having continued and increased, has stimu- 
lated the Indostans to increase the culture of sugar canes with great 
spirit, for supplying Europe and America with sugar. ‘The Calcutta 
gazettes are full of the designs of planting and cultivating the sugar 
cane: and now we are assured by some of our countrymen, who 
have been lately in India, that the wheat of that counéry is very fine, 
and is sold at 11d. sterling for an English bushel. If then their sugar 
makes a freight and a profit when carried to Europe, so may theit 
wheat; provided it should bear so long a voyage. It would sell at 
above 500 per cent. when their sugars would scarcely obtain 300. 
But will the bulk and price of wheat admit of a freight and_ prot 
sufficient for the adventurer? Mr. Law, in his sketches of arrange: 
ments in Bengal, for the year 1789, says it would clear 50 per cent. 
“* ITsaw,” he says, ‘* much extended cultivation and increasing p0- 
pulation through Bengal: but there is some apprehension of a wall 
of consumption ; grain selling in some places 100 Ibs. and upwards 
for 12d. sterling, (equal to 7d. 1-fifth a bushel of 60 lbs.) /Vheat 
might certainly be exported from Bengal with great success.—lt 
would be shipped for 7s. 3d. sterling, the English quarter, which 3s 
under lid. a bushel. At 58s. a quarter in London, it would yield 
5O per cent. profit on cost and charges of freight,” &c. 

* Although wheat from India should not always bear the voyag® 
yet the flour of it, which is very fine, might.. Flour carried {0m 
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the Delaware to the Ganges, proved perfectly good, when returned 

from thence to Philadelphia in a late voyage. But if neither their 
wheat nor their flour could be carried to Europe in good condition, 
ot their rice, the common,bread of the country, could. It usually 
is very cheap: and whilst their labour is but 2d, a day, all the fruits 
of that labour will continue to be cheap. 

‘ Whether the great sources of the countries on the Néeper and the 
Danute shall soon be opened, or shall not, there is at present such an 
apparent probability of it as may induce us farmers to consider in 
time how we are to avert the threatened ill effects of a change that 
must be as sudden as important. ‘The farmer of flashy ostentation 
may especially think of retrenching wasteful habits: and whilst 
legislators may wish that labour be apportioned between husbandry 
atd manufactories, and gently promote it, they will be cautious how 
they favour the one, at the expence of the other. 

‘In the Ukrain and Poland, and on the Danube, labour is cheap, 
whilst with us it is the highest in the world. -When we shall have 
driven the Indians from their country, what will be the condition of 
the people of the hither states respecting labour, which already is so 
much drained from them by the ultra-montane country? This will 
not immediately affect all the states; but it soon may, and who can 
say how soon it willnot:’ pe. 708. 








We shall here conclude our account of this work, which is not . 


the loose tour of a man who has dreamed along the road side, but 
the sound and important discussions of an experienced farmer, 
who carried property, knowledge, prudence and discernment 
along with him ; who has employed every moment of his time 
i ascertaining the value of a country which he had destined for 
his home, and who has not quitted it without a sufficiency of at- 
tentive and costly trials to enable -him to speak with confidence 
tespecting it. ‘The ample extracts we have made speak our no- 
tons of its general value; and though it may perhaps be impossible 
for human affections to admit of abeoliate impartiality, yet we do 
hot hesitate to pronounce that Mr. Parkinson appears to be acted 
upon by no secondary motives, but in every part of his work has 
given evidence of the integrity of an upright and sincere mind. 
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Art. XIL—The Effects of Civilization on the People in. Euro- 
pean States. By Charles Hall, M.D. \<Oetavo.. 349. Pages. 
Price 8s. Ostell and Chappel. London, »1805. 


HE mind of man, generally speaking, 8 SO framed, as to love 
oder and simplicity*, and to dislike every thing which carries the 


ween 





Tis this love of oder and simplicity, and nothing else, that persuades the Astro- 
an of the truth of the Newtonian System of the world. And the arguments 
affords are so curious, so abundant, and so orderly, as to be absolutely irresist- 
to those who thoroughly understand them. At the same time it involves no 
1 the ¢ absurdity, no contradiction, to suppose that the earth stands still, and 
vens move round ir, oe ae 
R2 
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appearance of disorder, pain, and confusion ; and whenever the 
partial introduction of disorder advancing into a system seems ne. 

for the pleasure and harmony of the whole, such intro- 
duction is always felt as a sacrifice, and the mind, in such cases, jg 
for ever pted to look around into every avenue of possibility, 
to Pots 1 a the same end might not be effected more simpjy 
and happily without it ; and whether the laws by which the system 
is upheld and carried on, do not in themselves mvolve the future 
extinction of the evil. 

Hence it is, that reasoning man, unassisted by revelation, has 
given his assent to those opinions respectinz happiness in’a world 
to come, which, independently of revelation, similar reasoning 
partly, and partly natural hopes and desires, have suggested to the 
imagination of mankind: and hence. it is, that he has believed in 
the progress of man towards happier forms of society, even in this 
world; and, by pushing the principle to its farthest extent, has 
been sometimes tempted to transfer the future scene of paradise 
from heaven to earth*. 

On. the other hand, the actual existence of evil, the experience 
of past ages, the possibility that man may be destined to no happier 
condition than what he has already enjoyed, and the impossibility 
of pointing out precisely in what manner evil is to be annihilated, 
have furnished various ar ts to the natural philosopher, to 
the moralist, to the metaphysician, and to the religious man, for 
combating these opinions, and for treating them as chimerical; and 
have, in all times, pressed so heavily upon a large portion of the 
sensible part of mankind, as to extinguish in their minds those 
sag ny would, many of them, have most gladly indulged. 

are indeed many whose opposition to these opinions is 
determined by motives of a totally different nature. Men who, 
conscious of not having fally examined the question, are afraid of 
fair investigation, least their duty and interest should be found at 
Variance. 

With persons of this class, whatever be the opinion they pro- 
fess, we wish to disclaim all discussion ;—with them argument 
ceases as soon as the obliquity of their motives is knowr. We 
hold it to be a great mistake to imagine that the force and value o! 
a moral argument is independent of the sincerity with which its 
maintained. 

The truth of a moral argument is entirely relative, relative © 
the real nature and disposition of man. ‘That which is true © 
man as he really is, would become false if he had his nature and 

iti changed. Substitute tiger for man, and preying on his 
w-creatures may be no longer immoral. If a disputant be 
insincere in his argument, he does more or less affect 2 nature and 


—— 








* The very close metaphysical affinity between those philosophers who, wit! 
Godwin, Condorcet, &c. believe in the perfectabilty of men on earth, and those 
who, like that excellent philosopher, Hartley, and others of the same sc/iol, be 
lieve in the final salvation and happiness of all mankind, is extremely curious, 2% 
well worthy of being investigated. . 
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{iposition and state of feelings which he has not ; and he affects 
ut to bave certain feelings which he really has; consequently he 
soins, by a lie, all that part of his argument which depends, pete 
or indirectly, on the real existence-generally in mankind, of su 
dispositions as he affects ; and stifles or adulterates, by a lie, all 
that part of the counter-argument which depends on the acknow- 
ledged existence inthe mass of mankind of the feelings he dissi- 
es. : 

oe aside, therefore, the unconsctentious of all parties, let us 
consider some of the principal questions that the advocates for 
reform (not in government, but in the constitution of society) 
may be supposed to wish to agitate. 


Three of these questions are as follows: 

ist. Is the condition of the poor in civilized countries tolerably 
comfortable ? 

94. Does the extention of commerce and manufactures increase 
the miseries of the poor ? 

$d. Does the wretchedness of the poor, allowing it to exist, 
admit of a remedy ? 

With respect to the first of these questions, there is no dispute, 
we believe, among those who are allowed to be the most compe- 
tent judges of it. ‘The want of happiness among the poor, arising 
from their scanty supply of the necessaries of. life, their hard work, 
their unwholesome employments, and: their: neglected minds, is 
perpetually adverted to by writers of all classes, but more especially 
by those on political economy, as a known fact. It would be idle 
in us to attempt to quote the various authors ‘uf adparties, whose 
remarks on this subject justify the above assertion: We shall 
content ourselves with. selecting a few passages from Mr. Malthus, 
he being one of the latest and most accredited writers on political 
economy ; and one, whose.testimony on this point is of the more 
weight, from the circumstance of his being by no means disposed 
to find fault with the present constitution of society and property, 
orto represent the miseries of the :poor as susceptible of a remedy 
from any change in that consfitition. 


In page 301 of his Essay on Population, (edition of 1803,) Mr. 
Malthus observes: Bae te sn: 


‘The labourer, who earns eighteen pencé:oy two shillings a day, 
und lives at his ease as a single. man, will- hesitate a Jittle before he 
livides that pittance among four. or .fivé, which seems to be not 
nore than sufficient for one. Harder-fare anctharder labour he would 
perhaps be willing to submit to, for the sake of liy ing with the woman 
that he loves; but he must feel conscious that, should he have a large 

'y, and any ill fortune whatever, no degree of frugality, no 
possible exertion of his manual strength, would preserve him from 
heart-rending ‘sensation of seeing his children starve, or of being 
obliged to the parish for their support.’ 
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Again, page 304: 


‘It may fairly be said, therefore, that not more than one half of 
the prolific power of nature is called into action in this country ; 
and yet, when we contemplate the insufficiency of the price of labou, 
to maintain a !arge family, and the quantum of mortality which 
arises, directly and indirectly, from poverty; and add to this, th 
crowds of children which are cut olf prematurely in our great towns 
our manufactories, and our workhouses, Xc.’ ' 

' 


In page 485 : 


‘In the history of every epidemic disease it has almost invariably 
been observed, that the lower classes of people, whose food was poor 
and insufficient, and who lived crowded together in small and dirty 
houses, were the principal victims.’ 


Page 513: 


‘ To the general prevalence of indigence, and the extraordinary 
encouragements, which we afford in this country, to a total want of 
foresight and prudence among the common people, is to be attributed 
the principal part of those continual depredations on property, and 
other more atrocious crimes, which drive us to the painful resource 
of such a number of executions. According to Mr. Colquhoun, 
above twenty thousand miserable individuals of various classes, rise 
np every morning, without knowing how, or by what means, they are 
to be supported during the passing day ; or where, in many instances, 
they are to lodge on the succeeding night. It is by these unhappy 
persons that tde principal depredations on the public are committed; 
and, supposing but few of them to be marricd and driven to these acts, 
from the necessity of supporting their children; yet still it will not 
cease to be true, that the too great frequency of marriage among the 
poorest classes, is one of the principal causes of the temptations to 
these crimes. A considerable part of these unhappy wretches will 
probably be found to be the offspring of such marriages, educated in 
workhouses, where every vice is propagated, or bred up at home in 
filth and rags, and with an utter ignorance of every moral obligation. 
A still greater part, perhaps, consists of persons, who, being unable 
for some time to get employment, owing to the full supply of labour, 
have been urged to these extremities by their temporary wants, and 
having thus lost their characters, are rejected, even when their 
labour may be wanted, by the well-founded caution of civil society.’ 


Page 530: 


‘Mr. Paine very justly observes, that, whatever the apparent 
cause of any riots may be, the real one is always want of happiness ; 
but when he goes on to say, it shews that something is wrong in the 
system of government, that injures the felicity by which society is 
be preserved, he falls into the common error of attributing all want 
of happiness to government.’ . 
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Page 532 : 


‘If the great truths on these subjects were more generally circu- 
ted, and the lower classes of people could be convinced, that, by 
the laws of nature, independently of any particular institutions, ex- 
cept the great one of property, which is absolutely necessary in order 
o attain any considerable produce, no person has any claim of right 
on society for subsistence, if his labour will not purchase it, the 
rreatest part of the mischievous declamation on the unjust institutions 
of society would fall powerless to the ground. Ihe poor are by no 
means inclined to be visionary. ‘Their distresses are always real, 
though they are not attributed to the real causes.’ 


On the second question, viz. whether the extension of com- 
merce and manufactures increases the miseries of the poor, there 
is by no means this unanimity of opinion. The advocate for ma- 
syfactures maintains that the poor are supported by them. His 
opponent demands how.the poor man can be said to be benefitted 
by articles he never uses, for the-question here is concerning the 
fner and more costly manufactures. ‘Ihe poor man’s wants, he 
ays, are supplied by coarse utensils, coarse food, coarse cloathing, 
and coarse shelter. Ifthe rich would be contented with the same, 
adwould lay aside the luxuries and elegancies of life, the poor 
could supply both the rich, and themselves, with the coarse neces- 
aries of life, in greater abundance than the poor now have them, 
ad that with less pein and labour than they now employ. What 
then would the poor lose ? 

But, replies the other, supposing, for argument sake, that the 
ich were so disposed, (which yet is impossible,) the poor, by living 
more comfortably, would soon cause an increase of population 


“beyond the power of the land.to support in the article of food, 


and this would go on till misery, from insufficient nourishment, put 
acheck to it, and to the fancied improvement at the same time, 

We are now upon the third question; whether the wretched- 
ness of the poor, allowing it to exist, admits of a remedy. And 
here we have one of the main arguments against the possibility of 
bettering the condition of mankind. : 

This principle of population, which has been so ably explained 
and illustrated. by Mr. Malthus, is incontestible. We shall not at 
present discuss the nature and force of the argument founded on 
48 we shall have occasion to revert to it in our remarks on the 
work we have in hand. Noor shall we pursue this general statement 
aly farther than to observe that it by no means follows, that a 
oi or practice of society is not unjust, and to be reprobated 

the moralist, because he cannot point out a remedy for it; no, 
‘ot even though it were demonstrable that it never could be 
rmedied, For was a clock ever so adjusted as to go accuratel 
aght? Will it ever happen? And yet, is it absurd to loo 
0 that as the true and desired object of a clock’s motion? 


i—Does any sober man expect that civilized society will 
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ever exist without thieves? Does not he know that from the 
nature of man this is impossible? Yet still the moralist must cop. 
sider thieving as a violation of order, and as a practice to be repro. 
bated. And mark, moreover! You cannot suppose thieving 
banishe’, without supposing men to live in brotherly love and 
harmony, and happily, for the vices accompany one another, and 
misery is the companion of vice. But what would be the conse. 
quence? Increase of population, scarcity of subsistence, Misery 
and vice. We should remember that it is forbidden us to do eyil, 
that good may come. | 

The object of Dr. Hall’s Essay is to shew the effects of civiliza. 
tion on the mass of the people in European states; the evils and 
injustice that are necessarily connected with it; and to point out 
what he conceives to be a remedy. At theend, he has subjoined, 
«© Observations on the principal conclusion, in Mr. Malthus’ Essay 
on Population.” 

By civilization, Dr. Hall understands: 


‘ That manner of living in societies of men, which is opposite to 
that of those who are called savages ; such as are the natives of North 
America, &c. 

‘ It consists in the study and knowledge of the sciences, and ja the 
production and enjoyment of the conveniences, elegancies, and luxuries 
of life. 

‘It does not seem to arise from any particular constitution of go- 
vernments, or to be attributable to the administration of them, butto 
flow from the natural propensities of mankind.’ 


Having laid down this definition, and remarked on the impor 


tance of an inquiry concerning that large mass of people who may | 


be called poor, the author proceeds to argue that this numerous 
class is insufficiently supplied with the necessaries of life—that 
the employments of the poor are injurious to health—that their 
minds are uncultivated—that their moral and spiritual instruction is 
neglected, and that their condition is not happy. From thence he 
adverts to the cause of the scarcity of the necessaries of life, to the 
nature and effects of wealth, and to its connexion with power. To 
the nature of manufactures, their origin, and why they have been 
encouraged by states. 

He maintains that the increase of the wealth and power of the 
few is the poverty of the many. He observes that: 


* With the increasing wealth, or power of claiming more and more 
of the labour of the poor, the ability, or faculty (as it may be called) 
of the rich to consume, also increases and keeps pace with it.’ 


That : 


* This happens by their requiring not only a greater quantity of 
the fine manufactures than before; but by their requiring also that 
the quantity which they fave been accustomed ta use, should b 
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yrought with a greater degree of refinement ; and this to an indefinite 


degree ; and consequently demanding also an unlimited increase of 
labour.’ 


That: 

\ Hence there areno bounds to the quantity of labour which the rich 
may have a power of claiming from the people ; and, by consequence 
of the diminution of the necessaries of life that remain to the poor 
for their owu use. Hence we have not the comfort to find that the 
niseries of the poor are arrived at their ax, or become stationary ; 
for they are evidently in a progressive state of increase, and that ina 


great ratio.’ 








He next examines whether the rich can be truly said to be useful 
tothe poor, and illustrates the question various ways, determining 
itin the negative. He inquires into the different interests of the 
rich and poor, and into what part of the produce of his own labour 
is made use of by the labourer. He observes that the present state 


of the poor 


‘Does not flow necessarily, or indeed at all, from the state of civil 
sciety ; that it is not the effect of civilization, but that, on the con- 
tary, it is the cause of it: it was prior to it; and civilization could 
nothave taken place by any other means than through the previously 
reduced state of the bulk of mankind. Civilization we haye defined 
to consist in the improvements of the sciences, and in the refinements 
of manufactures, by which the conveniences, elegancies, and luxuries 
oflife are furnished. ‘These things, it is evident, could have no exist- 
ence, unless the bulk. of mankind had been reduced to be manufac- 
turers; that is to say, till they were reduced to that degree of poverty 
& to be compelled to work at those trades for their subsistence. 
The ‘state of the poor therefore does not necessarily follow from 
twilized“society ; but the converse of the assertion is true. _ Let us 


ww, therefore, see from whence it does flow and derive its origin.’ — 
P, 13), : : | . 


He attributes the origin to the arbitrary and forcible assumption 
of the land by conquerors or otherwise ; and deprecates the idea 
is false and mischievous, that the state of the poor is-necessarily 
such as it is. He shews that the wide spreading evils, arising from 
wwilization, are not confined to the poor alone. 

Manufactures our author considers as the cause and sign of the 
Poverty of nations. He explains how they and civilization render 
‘nation more ignorant and barbarous, and weaken it. 

He then adverts to the proportion in which the poor actually 
contribute to the defence of their respective governments, and 

it, beyond comparison, greater than that of the other class— 

b the cause of the frequency of wars—to privileged orders, as 

Mo eg in most civilized states—to power, national revenues, 
es. 
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Having thus stated the unhappy situation of the mass of the peo. 
ple in most civilized nations, and also assigned what he apprehend, 
to be the true cause of it, the author proceeds to consider what re, 
medy can be applied. 

The embarrassment here, he observes, does not arise from any 
difficulty in finding an appropriate remedy, but from the unyil. 
lingnes of those who occasion the evil, and who imagine that itis 
for their interest that it should continue, to permit the remedy to 
be applied. | 

The one he proposes consists in the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, and in the prohibition or discouragement by law of 
the refined manufactures. | 

This remedy evidently tends to the equalization of property, and 
of the condition of mankind; nor indeed does Dr. Hall, who 
seems to be actuated by the most mild and benevolent motives, 
and who is no where insiduous, leave this conclusion to be drawn 
by the reader, but openly and explicitly avows whatever his prin- 
ciples fairly lead to. 








The remaining sections of the Essay have for their titles : 


_ © Objections answered, the Cause of the different Opinions on 
this Subject, that the facts set forth in this work, and the causes of 
them, are not generally known, on the Means of lessening a Scarcity, 
when existing, whether the Cultivation of Commons in England would 
prevent scarcity there? On the rising Aristocracy of the American 
States, Ilappiest State, whether the inducing and keeping up a more 
equal State of property is praticable, that the produce of Land is in 
proportion to the Labour bestowed on it.’ 


The importance of the subject, and the forcible yet dispassionate 
manner in which it is treated in this work, will induce us to pre- 
sent some of the principal of the author’s statements and reason 
ings in our next number, with suitable observations. 


[To be continued.] 











Art. XII.—The Wanderer of Switzerland, and other Poets 
by James Montgomery. 18mo, 176 pages. London. Long: 
man andCo. 1806. 


aie little work before us is cast into the tide of publication 
destitute of patronage, and under other discouraging circumstal- 
ces, to which its author only distantly alludes. It is a ple* 
ing duty to announce unassuming merit to the world, and we 40 
not hesitate to declare, that whilst artless and empassioned poet’? 
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«an charm, these simple effusions will, in our opinion, need no 

sanction than their intrinsic excellence. 

The Wanderer of Switzerland is the first and longest poem. 
The tyrannic subjugation of that generous country constitutes the 
theme, and her fate has not been oe recorded. Asa 

jmen we shall extract a few stanzas which precede the de- 
scription of the last and decisive battle of Underwalden, in which 
the heroic Swiss army was surprized and overpowered. 








‘Star of SwitzeRLAND! whose rays 
Shed such sweet expiring light, 

Ere the Gattic comet’s blaze 

Swept thy beauty into night :— 


Star of Swirzertanp! thy fame 
No recording Bard hath sung, 
Yet be thine immortal name 
Inspiration to my tongue! 


While the lingering moon delay’d 
In the wilderness of night, 

Fre the morn awoke the shade 
Into loneliness and light: — 


Gatxra’s tigers, wild for blood, 
Darted on the sleeping fold ; 

Down the mountains, o’er the flood, 
Dark as thunder-clouds they roll’d, 


By the trumpet’s voice alarm’d, 
All the valley burst awake ; 

All were in amomentarm’d 
From the barriers to the lake. 


—In that valley, on that shore, 
“When the graves give up their dead, 
At the trumpet’s voice once more 
Shall those slumberers quit their bed! 


For the glen that gave them birth — r 
Hides their ashes in its womb: 
O ’tis venerable earth, : 
Freedom’s cradle, Freedom’s tomb!— ~ 

In this production M r. Montgomery has attempted to unite the 

hood. of Epic poetry with the fire, rapidity and compression of 
: Ude, and to give the combination a dramatic form by intro- 
ducing Dialogue. To bend a reluctant language to such modifi- 
“tion would demand a more comprehensive knowledge of its 
“ope and nature than is to he discovered in those unstudied essays 
of sensibility ; If the endeavour has not been completely success- 
)a0 enterprize so arduous would need no apology for its defects; 
$2 
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and the beautiés of the poem will luxuriantly overshadow al] jt, 
imperfections. 

he remaining pieces are rich in the varied charms of refined 
sentiment, unaffected simplicity, and melodious numbers Though 
the Poet seems, at times, with unpremeditated power to com. 
mand the full diapason of the passions, we fear that under the 
discipline of Adversity, he hath learnt most skilfully to touch the 
notes of Sorrow. The following stanzas will perhaps support this 
opinion, taken from the poem entitled ‘ ‘The Grave.” 








¢ There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary Pilgrims found, 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep, ° 
Low in the ground. 


The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 

No more disturbs their deep repose, 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 


I Jong to lay this painful head 

And aching heart beneath the soil, 

To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil. 


For Misery stole me at my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild; 
I perish; O my Mother Earth! 
Take home thy Child! 


As an example of Mr. Montgomery’s descriptive powers we 
shal] insert the annexed lines to the Ocean, written at Scarbo- 
rough. 


‘ All hail to the ruins*, the rocks and the shores ! 
Thou wide-rolling Ocean, all hail! 

Now brilliant with sun-beams, and dimpled with oars, 
Now dark with the fresh-blowing gale, 

While soft o’er thy bosom the cloud-shadows sail, 
And the silver-wing’d sea-fowl on high, 

Like meteors bespangle the sky, 

Or dive in the gulph, or triumphantly ride, 

Like foam on the surges, the swans of the tide. 
from the tumult and smoke of the city set free, 
With eager and awful delight, 

From the crest of the mountain I gaze upon thee; 
I gaze, and am changed at the sight ; 

For mine eye is illumined, my Genius takes flight, 
My soul, like the sun, with a glance 

Embraces the boundless expanse, 





* Scarboro’ Castle. 












—— 


And moves on thy waters, wherever they roll, . 
From the day-darting zone to the night-brooding pole.’ 


We shall gratify our readers with one short poem more, and 
then close our agreeable employment. Some errors, and a few 
tines of unequal merit, have not escaped our observation ; but 
we are unwilling to check the first, essay of Genius by rigorous 


criticism. 
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‘THE COMMON LOT. 


‘Once inthe flight of ages past, 

There lived a Man :—and WHO was He? 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, | 
That man resembled Thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
‘l'itis truth survives alone :— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast ; 


His bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear! 


—Qblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffer’d,—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d,—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends,— his friends are now no more; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


He loved,—but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

O she was fair !—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
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Have left in yonder silent sky. 
No vestige where they flew. 








The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of HIM atlord no other trace 

Than this,x—THERE LIVED A MAN? 








Art. XII.—Memoires dun Pere pour servir a ? Instruction de 
nos Enfans, Kc. 4 Vols.12mo. London; reprinted for Mr, 
Peltier; or, Memoirs of Marmontel, written by LHinseif; 
containing his Literary and Politiwal Life, and Anecdotes of 
the principal Characters of the Eighteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the French. 4 Vols. 12mo0, Price 1l. 1s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1805. 


[Concluded from p. 148.] 


‘Bu place at Court bestowed upon our author by Madame de 
Pompadour, afforded him leisure for study, and opportunities of 
intercourse with the most shining characters for literature and ta- 
lents at that time existing. 


‘I havescarcely known a happier time in my life than the five years 
[ passed at Versailles. For Versailles was to me divided into two 
regions. One was that of intrigue, of ambition, of envy, and of all 
the passions that servile interest and necessitous luxury engender: | 
scarcely ever went there. The’ other was the abode of labour, of 
silence, of repose ; after labour, joy in the bosom of repose; and it 
was there | passed my life. Free from inquietude, almost wholly to 
myself, having little more than two days in the week to give to the 
light employment of my place, I had created myself an occupation 
that was as pleasing as interesting: it was a course of study, in which 
methodically, with my pen in my hand, I surveyed the principal 
branches of ancient and modern literature, comparing them with each 
other, without partiality, without respect, like an independent mas, 
who should be of no country and of no age. It was in this spirit 
that, collecting from my reading the traits that struck me, and the re- 
flections that examples suggested to me, I formed that mass of mate- 
rials that 1 first employed in my labours for the Encyclopedia, from 
which | afterwards drew my art of French poetry, and which I have 
since united in my elements of literature. In this employment, there 
was no restraint; no anxiety about the opinion and judgment of the 
vulgar. 1 studied for myself: I noted down my thoughts and sciati- 
ments like an independent man: and this course of reading and meti- 
tation had the more charm for me, because I thought 1 discovered 
between the objects of the art and its means, between its march and 
my of nature, relations that might serve to fix the rules of taste.’ 
P. 


7 
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The characters and events which pass in review at the French 
Court will afford much entertainment to the reader; but we can 
only select a few of the most prominent from amongst them. 
The intrigue and prostitution of Madame de Choiseul to the 
King, for the purpose of supplanting Madame de Pompadour, 
with its developement, is highly characteristic of the degraded 
hertinism of that Court; and we think the quiet and business- 
ike narrative of this piece of politics by our author to his children 
no trifling indication of a national debasement of manners (P. 36.) 

The revolution in the French manner of declaiming in tragedy, 
which was effected by Mademoiselle Clairon, is very striking, and 
resembles that of the school of Garrick, which under that great 
master was taught to reject the tragic song of Quin and the other 
stage heroes immediately preceding him. 








‘ [had long been in the habit of disputing with Mademoiselle 
Clairon, on the manner of declaiming tragic verses. I found, in her 
playing, too much violence and impetuosity, not enough suppleness 
and variety, and above all, a force that, as it was not qualified, was 
morea-kin to rant than to sensibility. It was this that [ endeavoured 
discreetly tomake her understand. ‘* You have,” I used to say to 
her, ‘¢ all the means of excelling in your art; and, great as you are, 
it would be easy for youstill to rise above yourself, by managing more 
carefully the powers of which you are so prodigal. You oppose to 
me your brilliant successes, and those you have procured me; you 
oppose to me the opinions and the suffrages of your friends; you op. 
pose tome the authority of M. de Voltaire, who himself recites his 
verses with emphasis, and who pretends that tragic verses require, in 
declamation, the same pompas in the style; and I can only answer I 
have an irresistible feeling, which tells me that declamation, like 
style, may be noble, majestic, tragic, with simplicity ; that expression, 
to be lively and profoundly penetrating, requires gradations, shades, 
unforeseen and sudden traits, which itcannot have when it is stretched 
and forced.” She used to reply, sometimes with impatience, that I 
should never let her rest, till she had assumed a familiar and comic 
tone in tragedy. ‘* Ah! no, Mademoiselle,” said I, ‘* that you 
will never have; nature has forbidden it: you even have it not while 
you are speaking to me; the sound of your voice, the air of your 
countenance, your pronunciation, your gestures, your attitudes, are 
naturally noble. Dare only to confide in this charming native ta- 
lent, and I dare warrant you will be the more tragic.” 

* Other counsels than mine prevailed, and, tired of being impor- 
tanate without utility, I had yielded, when I saw the actress suddenly 
and voluntarily come over to my opinion. She came to play Rox- 
ana at the little theatre at Versailles. I went to see her at her toi- 
lette, and, for the first time, I found her dressed inthe habit of a sul- 
lana; without hoop, her arms half-naked, and in the truth of Ori- 
ental costume: I congratulated her. ‘ You will presently be de- 
lighted with me,” said she. ‘I have just been on a journey to Bour- 
deaux ; I found there but a very small theatre; to. which I was 
ebliged to accommodate myself. ‘The thought struck me of reducing 
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my action to it, and of making trial of that simple declamation yoy 
have so often required of me. It had the greatest success there: ] 
am going to try it again here, on this little theatre. Go and hear me, 
If it succeed as well, farewel my old declamation.”’ 

* The event surpassed her expectation and mine. It was no longer 
the actress, it was Roxana herself, whom the audience thought they 
saw andheard. The astonisdment, the illusion, the enchantment, 
were extreme. All inquired, where are we? They had heard nothing 
like it. 1 saw her after the play: L would speak to her or the sue. 
cess she had justhad. ‘* Ah!” saidshe to me, ‘¢ don’t you see that 
itruins me? In all my characters, the costume must now be ob. 
served ; thetruth of declamation requires that of dress; all my rich 
stage-wardrobe is from this moment rejected; I lose twelve hundred 
guineas worth of dresses; but the sacrifice is made. You shall see 
me here within a week playing E/ectra to the life, as I have just 
played Roxane.”’ 

*¢ It was the Electra of Crebillon Instead of the ridiculous hoop, 
and the ample mourning robe, in which we had been accustomed to 
see her in this character, she appeared in the simple habit of a slave, 
dishevelled, and her arms loaded with long chains. She was admira. 
ble in it; and some time afterward, she was still more sublime in the 
Electra of Voltaire. This part, which Voltaire had made her de. 
claim witha continual and monotonous lamentation, acquired, when 
spoken naturally, a beauty unknown to himself; for on seeing her 
play it on his theatre at Ferney, where she went to visit him, he ex- 
claimed, bathed in tears and transported with admiration, ‘* /¢ zs not / 
who wrote that, tis she: she has created her part!” And indeed, by 
the infinite shades she introduced, by the expression she gave to the 
passions with which this character is filled, it was perhaps that of all 
others in which she was most astonishing. : 

* Paris, as well as Versailles, recognised in these changes the true 
tragic accent, and the new degree of probability that the strict ob- 
servance of costume gave to theatrical action. Thus, from that time, 
all the actors were obliged to abandon their fringed gloyes, their vo- 
luminous wigs, their feathered hats, and all the fantastic apparel 
that had so long shocked the sight of all men of taste. Lekain him- 
self followed the example of Mademoiselle Clairon; and from that 
moment their talents thus perfected excited mutual emulation, and 
were worthy rivals of each other.’ Pp. 43. | 


The situation of Valtaire, residing at Geneva, and taking the 
lead among the Encyclopedists; the rise and character of Cardinal 
Bernis; the appointment of our author to the patent of the Mere 
cure, in which his moral tales afterwards appeared, exhibit much 
of adventure and management, to which the less enslaved sub- 
jects of this kingdom are strangers. In the Literary Society of 
Madame Geoffrin we find the characters of D’Alembert, Mairan, 


Marivaux, Helvetius, Thomas, Galliani, Carraccioli, and many 
others. Many particulars, and even the great outlines of persons 
and events, which occupy so large a part of these volumes, must 
of necessity be omitted. Under an accusation of having written 
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gome verses against the Duke d’Aumont, Marmontel was. com- 


mitted to the Bastile; where his treatment, however, was kind and 
humane; but upon his emancipation “he was deprived of the 


Mercure. ti todt ahha nee ‘ss 
Being thus no longer subject to a periodical call upon his time 


he made an excursion to Bourdeaux, visited Marseilles and ‘Tou- 
ion and afterward called on Voltaire at Geneva. 


‘ Nothing can be more.singular, nor more original, than the re 
ception Voltaire gave us. He was in bed when we arrived. He 
extended to us his arms, he wept for joy as he embraced me; he 
embraced the son of his old friend, M. Gaulard, with the same 
emotion. ‘** You find me dying,” said he; ** do you come to restore 
me fo life, or to receive my last sighs ?” My companion was alarmed 
at this preface ; but I, who had a hundred times heard Voltaire say _ 
he was dying, gave Gauilard a gentle sign of encouragement. And 
indeed, a moment afterward, the dying man making us sit down by 
his bed-side. ‘* My dear friend,” said he, ‘* how happy [I am to 
see you! particularly at the moment whenI have a man with me 
whom you will be charmed to hear. It is M. de I’Ecluse, the sur- 
geon-dentist of the late king of Poland, now the lord of an estate 
uear Montargis, and who has been pleased to come to repair the irre- 
parable teeth of Madame Denis. He is a charming man: but don’t 
you know him ?”——“* The only I’Ecluse that I know;” answered I, 
is an actor of the old comic-opera-house.””—** ’Tis he, my friend, 
‘tis he himself. If you know him, you have heard the song of the 
Grinder, that he plays,and sings so well.” And there was Voltaire 
instantly imitating  Feluse, and with his bare arms and sepulchral 
voice, playing the Grinder, and singing the song ; 


Oh! where can I put her? 
My sweet little girl! 

Oh! where can I put hex ? 
They’ll steal her and....+s 


_* We were bursting with laughter ; and he quite serious: ‘ I 
imitate him very ill,” said he; ‘¢ ’tis ’Ecluse that you must hear, 
and his song of the Spinner! and that of the Postillion! and the 
quarrel of the Apple-zoman with Vadé !. ’tis truth itself. Oh! you 
will be delighted. Go and speak to Madame Denis. I, ill as Iam, 
will get up to dine with you. We’ll eat some wild fowl, and we’ll 
listen to M. de I’Ecluse. The pleasure of seeing you has suspended 
my ills, and I feel myself‘quite revived.” 
‘Madame Denis received us with that cordiality which made the 
charm of her character. She introduced M. de I’Ecluse to us; and 
at dinner Voltaire engaged him, by the most flattering praises, to 
afford us the pleasure of hearing him. He displayed all his talents, 
and we appeared charmed with them. It was very requisite; for 
Voltaire would not have pardoned us a feeble applause. | 
_*The walk, in his gardens, was employed in his speaking of Paris, 
Gry. Rev. Vol. I March, 1806. - T : 
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the Mercure, the bastille (of which I only said one word), of the 
theatre, the encyclopédic, and ofthat unhappy Le Franc, whom hp 
still teased: his physician having ordered him, as he said, for exer. 
cise, to hunt Le Pompignan, every morning for an hour or two. He 
charged me to assure our friends that they should every day recejye 
from him some new pleasantry. He was faithful to his promise 

" © When we returned from our walk, he played a game or two of 
chess with M. Gaulard, who, respectfully, let him win. Afterward, 
he again spoke of the theatre, and of the revolution which Ma. 
demoiselle Clairon had introduced there. ‘* Is then the change 
that has taken place in her somewhat prodigious ?” said he. “ It js.” 
I replied, “* a new talent; itis the perfection of art, or rather, itis 
nature herself, such as your imagination can paint her in her 
greatest beauty.” Then exalting my fancy and my language to make 
him understand to what point, in the different characters she played, 
she was with truth, and with sublime truth, Camille, Roxane, Her: 
mione, Ariane, and above all Electre, I exhausted the little elo. 
guence ] had to inspire in him that enthusiasm for Clairon with 
which I was filled; and I enjoyed, while I spoke the cmotion to 
which I gave birth. At last addressing himself to mc: “ Well! 
my dear friend,” said he, with transport, ‘*’tis just like Madame 
Denis; she has made astonishing, incredible progress. I wish you 
could see her play Zaire, Alzire, Idamé! talent can go no further.” 
Madame Denis playing Zaire! Madame Denis compared to Clairon! 
I_ was thunderstruck : so true it is that taste accommodates itself to 
the object it can enjoy ; and that this wisé maxim, 


When we have not what we love, 
We must love what we have, 


is indeed not only a lesson of nature, but a means she husbands to 
procure us pleasures. 

‘ We returned to walk, and while M. de Voltaire was talking to 
M. Gaulard of his ancient friendship for the father of this young 
man, I, on my side, was conversing with Madam Denis and recall- 
ing the good time to her memory. 

‘ In the evening, I put Voltaire on the chapter of the king of 
Prussia. _Hé spoke of him with a kind of cold magnanimity, like 4 
man who disdained a too easy revenge, or as an undeceived lover 
pardons the mistress he has left the rage and indignation she has cx- 
cited in him, 

* At supper, the conversation turned on the men of ‘letters he most 
esteemed ; and in the number it was easy for me to distinguish those 
he loved from the bottom of his heart. "They were not those who 
most boasted of being in favour with him. Before he went to bed, 
he read to us two new cantos of La Pucelle, and Madame Denis 
bade us observe that, since he had been at Délices, it was the only 
day he had passed without retiring to his closet.’ 


In 1763, Marmontel was elected of the French Academy: 
His life continued to be employed in the society of men of genus 
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So 
ir different meetings. The house of Baron Holbach, and 


at their : 
rds that of Helvetius was the rendezvous of a society of 
men of whose extended mental powers Marmontel speaks with the 


highest respect. Of their several characters we shall select that of 
Diderot | 


‘It was there above all, with his mild and persuasive eloquence, and 
his face sparkling with the fire of imspiration, that Diderot spread 
light into every mind, and his warmth into every heart. He that has 
only known Diderot by his writings has not known him. His sys~ 
temson the art of writing disfigured his charming simplicity. When 
he was animated by conversation, and suffered the abundance of his 
ideas to flow from their source, he forgot his theories and suffered 
himself to be carried on by the impulse of the moment; it was then 
that he was enchanting. In his writings he never knew how to form 
awhole: that first operation that regulatesand puts every thing in its 

lace, was for him too slow and too painful. He wrote with fire, before 

he had meditated any thing: so that he has written beautiful pages, 
ashe used to say himself, but he has never written a book. This de- 
fect of plan disappeared in the free and varied course of conversa- 
tion. ‘ . 

‘One of Diderot’s beautiful moments, was when an author con- 
sulted him on his work. If the subject were worth the pains, you 
should have seen him seize it, penetrate it, and at one view discover 
of what riches and of what beauties it was susceptible. If he per- 
ceived that the author had succeeded ill, instead of listening to the 
reading, his fancy supplied the defects of the work. If it were a 
play, he would imagine new scenes, new incidents, new traits of cha- 
racter ; and thinking he had heard what he had meditated, he extolled 
to us the piece that had just been read to him, andin which, when it 
appeared, we found scarcely any thing of what he had cited of it. In 
general, and in all the branches of human knowledge, all was so 
familiar to him, and so present to his mind, that he always appeared 
prepared for whatever might be said to him; and his most sudden. 
ageam were like the results of reeent study, or of long medita- 

on. 

‘This man, one of the most enlightened of the age, was likewise 
one of the most engaging ; and particularly on what concerned moral 
goodness ; when he spoke freely on it, 1 cannot express what charm 
theeloquence of sentiment had in him. His whole soul was in his 
eyes, and on hislips. Never did the face paint better the goodness 
ofthe heart.” pv. 341. ¢ 


Thus far we have, accompanied our estimable author to what 
we may almost call the end of his literary life. ‘The fourth vo- 
lume contains his political life, or rather the memoirs of his own 
times since the commencement of those disturbances which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the old government of France. As 
4 collection of facts and observations, this volume will undoubt- 
edly be of much utility to future historians. As a work of Mar- 
montel, bearing the stamp of his genius and habits of reason 
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and reflection, it will be read with pleasure and advantage ; but ap 
abridged account of its contents would in this place constitute 
an outline of the history of those calamitous times. Very many 
reasons determine us to decline that task altogether. All the world 
knows that Marmontel was not inactive in the struggles which 
the enlightened men of France then made for political ameiiora. 
tion, at the same time that every diabolical passion and every 
sordid interest became active for plunder and destruction. During 
the darkest night of these storms, Marmontel endeavoured to 
obtain peace and enjoyment in the solitude of a retired life. ie 
continued to occup himself with his literary labours in a little 
cottage at Abbeville, till April 1797, when the electoral assemblies 
were held for renewing a third part of the national assembly, in 
virtue of the articles of the third constitution. He then repaired 
to Evreaux, and collected the suffrages of his department; by 
which he was charged to defend the cause of the catholic religion 
in the national council. 

Being named 2 member of the Council of Antients, and te- 
turned to Paris, he lived there, wholly occupied by his functions, 
till the 18th Fructidor, in the year 5, when the department of the 
Eure being one of those of which the elections were declared 
void, he fled once again to his country retreat, and escaped the 
transportation which most of his friends suffered. 

In the latter part of the year 1799, he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy as he was preparing to pass some weeks at Rouen. In 
spite of the cares of his wife and all medical aid, he did not re- 
cover his speech, but seemed to be insensible. He died on the 
31st of December, and was buried in his garden by the ministers 
of the catholic faith. 

Our opinion of this original work may easily be gathered from 
the extensive account we — thought it entitled to. It is not 
only a narration of events, but it is a composition in which the 
remarks and reflections of a man of genius have constantly 
placed men and things in new and striking lights. What Mar- 
montel relates to us is well worth hearing; but its worth 1s 
doubled by the talents of the relator. In our present review the 
English translation has been open before us. "We have compared 
it with the original, and are bound to say that it is rendered with 
ease and spirit. At the same time we must not overlook a few 
gallicisms and some mistakes as to the rules the translator has 
followed in rendering some words and phrases which ought to 
have been given in the original language. ‘Thus, for example, petite 
vue du paon should have been given as the proper name of a street, 
and notits translation Little Peacock Street, p. 199. vol. i. which 
denotes no!street at all: so likewise we haye every where guineas 
instead of *rench money, which in fact passed between the per- 
sons who we described as livingin France. These rules are ge- 
neral against which he offends; and still more, when quotations In 
verse are frequently made from authors by way of illustration, o 
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of the subject narrated: ‘Translations of such passages can- 
not be endured even in a spirited and free translation, and still less 
when rendered with all the insipidity of a literal translation. ‘They 

t always to be given in the original words; and if a translation 
were annexed at the foot of the page, it might be acceptable, and 
could not in that place offend. 
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Art. XIV.—Zhe Morlands.— Tales illustrative of the Simple 
and the Surprising. —By R.C. Dallas, Esq. 12me. 4 vols. 
Price 11. 1s. Longman and Co. 1305. 


. 


[Concluded from Page 173.] 


Tx fourth volume of this double novel contains the history of 
another Morland, who must be considered as an almost totally 
diferent person from him who demanded our attention in the 
three former volumes. He began his career, however, by the 
same path, and in the same destitute state as his twin brother. 
He quits Oxford, arrives at Holcomb, is kindly received by the 
vicar, and recommended to a footman’s place in the family of Sir 
Robert Wallingford, of Crag-hill. 

This gentleman of extensive fortune, and member of par- 
lament, is introduced to an acquaintance by some dissertations 
anda few characteristic touches; and along with him we obtain 
a knowledge of his lady and a most amiable and only daughter, 
Matilda, of the age of seventeen. The baronet and hig lady are 
exceedingly like other people of the same station. ‘They are 
good sort of proudish, prejudiced gentlefolks. Morland the 
lootman finds himself not unpleasantly situated. ‘The maids in 
this family were disposed to the usual practice of courting the 
men; and our hero being young, handsome, and more nice 
than his fellows, meets with a greater share of kindness than he 
wished for. Much more desirous of passing his spare moments 
ata piano, than of engaging in culinary intrigues, Mr. M. obtains 
the notice of the family for his musical talents, and becomes 
the instructor of the young lady. Miss’ Matilda listens and “loves. 
Looks of sensibility, full hearts, bad stomachs, and sad tossings 
m the night, are the symptomatic indications of a disorder 
with which these two innocent young persons became afflicted, 
Without suspecting it to be love !—But the cunning chamber- 
maid knew better. She peeped from behind a screen, and 

sounds of flats and sharps so tender; (p. 44.) saw such 
wks of animation, &c. &c. that she judged it proper to make 

‘Morland acquainted with her opinion on the subject.....- In 
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a word, though the lady and genticman are amiable, honourable 
innocent in thought and deed, &c. and these loves abound with 
sentiment, and have nothing gross in their expression; yet we are 
free to say, that the baronet’s daughter and the footman do jp 
truth afford a specimen of the most reprehensible fictions of love at 
first sight, with all those palpitations and anxieties which we hope 
and believe are much oftener to be found in novels than in yeaj 
life. ‘ihe immorality of such tales consist much oftener jp 
the persuasion they create, that love is an irresistible emotion, 
dependant on the amiable sensibilities of refined mental powers, 
and not to be controuled by reason, than in any incidents, 
on principles directly inimical to sound morals or the decencies 
of life. 

Soon after love had fixed his dominion m the breasts. of 
Edward and Matilda, .a noble spouse, Lord Chatterton presented 
himself to the lady, with the sanction of her parents. Edward 
then resolved to leave the place, and an opportunity offered itself 
for an affecting parting: but while both were in tears, and Edward 
on his knee kissing her hand, the furious father rushed in with 
his drawn sword, and gave extreme rapidity to their adieus. The 
gentleman jumped out of a window, the lady fainted away, and 
the baronet, with his servants in full cry, pursued the fugitive 
youth. 

Hitherto our second Morland has not vindicated his claim to 
the ¢ surprising’ character which is intended to designate his ad- 
ventures. He takes refuge in a retired farm-house ; where a 
fever of three days confines him, while his pursuers are busied 
in searching after him. At the end of that time a gypsey appears, 
who, by relating some of the past events of his life secures his 
confidence, and undertakes to extricate him from his difficulties. 
The characters assumed by the gypsey are well imagined and 
supported. Shecauses Morland to assume the dress of a female 
under the name of Miss Forrester, whose father comes to the farm- 
house toconduct her home. By this means the footman at Sir 
Robert Wallingford’s being supposed to be a female, the reputation 
of Matilda, which ‘had suffered by the various reports of the scene 
produced by her father, is secured, and other good effects are pro- 
duced. 

Soomafterwards the gypsey dame appears. in the disguise of 
Captain Gocfrey, and converts Arabella Forrester into Emma 
Godfrey, his daughter (p. 120), who expresses her anxious hope 
that she shall not ‘ be really metamorphosed,’—to which tie cap- 
tain replies in terms very far from removing her apprehensions. 

A unsivd disguise of Moriand by the same direction, is that of a 
Welch girl ; under which, various adventures take place in the 
progress of the story ; some of them diverting enough. ‘The most 
remarkable situation he is placed in, is during a visit to Mrs. 
Johnson, the dunt of Matilda, with whom that young lady was 
then residing. It may easily be imagined that he was tm dangét 
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— 
of being discovered; but being strongly impressed with the 
hs: his incomprehensible protectress would turn him into 
, woman in right earnest if he did not behave himself well, he 
passed through his difficulties with tolerable success. 

The mysteries now approach their termination. Captain 
Godfrey, or the protectress of Morland, permits him to resume 
the habiliments of his own sex, and they proceed into Dorset- 
shire, where the captain still continuing his supernatural pre- 
tensions, addresses him as follows : 


‘Hitherto, my dear boy,” said the captain, ‘‘ it has not been per. 
mitted me to attend to the establishment of your fortune and rank in 
life, but it is time to reflect seriously, and to chuse what you will 
be You are now a man; society has indispensable claims upon 
you, and it behoves you to play a part on the great theatre of life. 
Qonsult your disposition and inclination. I do not mean to bias 
your choice, only fix upon something, Edward : all the professions 
you have heard of are open to you, and I make but one condition 
with you, and that is, when you have chosen, to be steady, and pursue 
it like a man of honour.—Why don’t you answer me, Edward? Is it 
thelimits of my power that you doubt? Try to believe me again, 
my son, and determine.’ ” 


© Morland, again in spite of himself distrustful, thought it best to 
appear otherwise. ‘* I don’t know who I am,” replied he, ‘ and 
scarcely know ‘the different professions by name: how then can I 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages, the duties required and my 
ability 2” 

On this the captain undertook to assist him. in his choice. The 
various states and professions of men were taken under consideration: 
the less they suited a husband for Matilda, the less agreeable were they 
to Morland, who naturally referred all to that idea, even though 
he regarded the conversation as a mere jest. There could be no 
propriety in a young beautiful heiress bestowing her hand on a clerk 
i @ counting-house, a farmer, a country clergyman, a student.of 
ae a subaltern officer. . Morland found something to objett to 
in 
-‘“ Tt does not signify, my son,” said the captain, ** you must de- 
tide; you must be something. I have proposed to you professions 
in the middling stations of life; and I should have had no objection 
to see you fixed in one of them, for happiness does not depend upon 
rank; but tell me, does your ambition soar higher? Should you 
like to be a peer of the realm ?”—** Nay,” cried Morland, “ do not 
msult my birth by this trifling: you well know that I have ever 

my views to be directed with the utmost modesty.”——‘* A 
ftuce with your modesty,” replied the captain; ‘¢ in giving you 
erty to chuse, it was not my intention to limit you in your choice. 
. freely ; would you like to be a peer of England?” 
* Morland, out of patience, and to put an end to the jest, replied, 
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*¢ If you please: by all means.a peer, and do not forget the estate 
necessary to support my peerage.” 

‘© Estate ! said the captain—** Postboy! stop.” By this time 
the chaise had entered a beautiful picturesque part of the country, 
Woods, lawns, streams, an undulatory surface and elegant seats, 
whose beauties were heightened by the clearness of the sky and 
the vivid tints of the season, gave an air of enchantment to the sur, 
rounding prospects, that might well raise in Morland a suspicion 
that he and his guide were at last arrived in Fairy land.“ Estate! 
continued the captain,—** you may see several from this hill, Take 
your choice. That mansion seems to me to stand better than any of 
the others—looks larger and nobler—Do you think it would suit 
you ?”—** Exactly,” replied Morland, anxious for a conclusion of 
any sort. ‘* Very well!” said the captain, gaily, ** permit me to 
kiss your Lordship’s hand—-Lord Belmont will no doubt extend his 
goodness to captain Godfrey, who will in future honour himself 
with the title of his governor—Postboy ! drive to Belmont-Castle.” ’ 

* The postboys obeyed : the chaise seemed to fly.. Morland 
thought that his guide, formerly his father, mother, and aunt by 
turns, and now his governor, had lost his senses, og that he himself 
was dreaming.’ : 














They arrive at Belmont Castle, and from the treatment Morland 
receives, he has every reason to exclaim with S/y in the ¢ Taming 
of the Shrew, 


** Upon my life, I am a Lord indeed !” » 


Explanations now croud upon each other, and we find that the 
gypsey is the mother of Morland, and sister of the Earl of Ashmore, 
to whose estate and title Morland himself is heir. The history of 
this personage, Lady Mercia Belmont, including an explanatory 
elucidation of the course of adventures she had lately shared with 
her son, occupies the remaining hundred pages of the volume. 
We cannot apportion so much of our space to this work as would 
be required to develope this lady’s history. It may suffice, at pre- 
sent, to say that after a few indispensable arrangements at the 
Earl’s mansion, Lady Mercia hastens to Matilda to plead for her 
Edward now a peer of the realm. It would have been a more 


surprising thing than any to be found in this surprising story, if 


her pleading had-hot been crowned with success. We have the 
Satisfaction to assure our readers that the wishes of the partics 
were fully gratified; that a day was fixed, when a very brilliant 
company assembled in the chapel belonging to the Earl’s mansion, 
and the lovers were united ; that Morland and Matilda were the 


happiest of human creatures, the delights of the old Earl, and of 


all who knew them; and that the loves of the lovely, and 
friendships of the aged encreased with their years, according to 
very comfortable eustom of most novels. ' 
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Ant. 15.—Handbuch der allgemeinen Geschichte der literarischen Cul- 
tur, gc. 4 Manual of the general History of Science and Litera- 
ture: by D. L. Wachler, prof. at Marpurg. 2 vols. 800, 11849, 
Marpurg, 1804. - 


To the man who cultivates and adnfires letters it musf be a grati- 
fication, to contemplate the manner in which different branches of 
knowledge have been formed and gradually diffused. The human 
mind, ever active, ever impatient, does not rest satisfied with the ac- 
qusitions it makes in the field of science : it is continually proceed- 
ing to discover something new, or to change, modify, and reproduce 
under a new form what is old ; it is as subject to changes, as states 
are to revolutions; and if we follow its progress with an attentive 
eye, we shall see it perpetually struggling against darkness and ig- 
norence, udvancing, when it has dispersed them, from conquest to 
conquest, and then relapsing into its former state of infancy. Such 
is the history of science,and of literature. Cultivated by theEgyptians 
they reached the height of perfection in Greece and Rome, after 
which they totally disappeared in the middle ages. By degrees, a- 
shamed. of the profound barbarism into which they were plunged, 
men began afresh to apply themselves to the sciences. This was the 
petiod of the revival of letters. 

Most bibliographers content themselves with exhibiting a dry and 
tterile nomenclature: others confine themselves to rare and curious 
books. The former are tedious; the latter are adapted only to 
book-hunters. It may be said, that the nature of the subject renders 
itdry; but this depends on the manner in which it is treated. In 
the mean time we are not without general works on bibliography ; but: 
the subject is still far from being exhausted, to say nothing of its 
daily increase. A simple work of this kind requires no intellectual 
eteftion, it needs only accuracy, but a work like thisof Mr. W. 
demands an extensive acquaintance with literature, and that just dis- 
cerament, which assigns to every thing its due rank, and distinguishes 
the false from the true, and the real from the apparent. 

The object of Mr. W. was to furnish the student as well as the man 

ning with a book, that should point out all the sources whence 
he might defive information, and enable him to take in at one view, 
all that has been done and said in any science, to which bis pursuits 
we directed, He frequently too gives his opinion on works of any 
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The following is the plan he has adopted, and the manner in which 
he has arranged his materials. 

Introduction ; general hi ony pagticular, history. Its subdivisions 
are, 1. the general. history of the Science; 2. the history of the state 
ef science and literature, ip a particular nation: 3. state of the sci. 
ences ina century: 4. history of men oflearning : 5.history of books,in 
a more confined sense. Under this head may be arranged: 1. the 
origin of the art.of writing; 2, printing ; 3 the knowledge of books ; 
4. the estimation of books; © * ah ese | 

Special History, the object of which is to treat of an individdal 
portion of ‘particular’ history. ‘ Historical sources, Materials, ‘nie 
thod, utility, and history of study. id 


ART. 16.—Pflanzenkalender, &c. A Calendar of the Plants,or Account 
‘of the Plants that flower in cach Month. By F. A. Heyne, 8vo, in 
2 parts. Barth, Liepsic. , 


Tue utility of a guide of this kind to botanists in general is suffici- 
ently obvious. Torender it more convenient for the pocket, it is di- 
vided into’ two parts, each containing six months. The plants are 
distributed according to the classes of Linnzus, omitting the crypto- 
gemiz, and arranged in the following order: * 

Plants growing, 1, on the borders of.the sea; 2, in water; 3, on 
the banks of rivers, lakes, ponds, &c ; 4, near mineral springs ; 5, in 
the vicinity of other springs; 6, in marshy ground; 7, in wet and 
marshy meadows ; 5, in dry meadows, pastures, and in the natural 
turf; 9, on sandy ground; 10, on little hills; 11, on cultivated 
land; 12, 0n fallows: 13, among corn; 14 and 15, in forests; 16, 
among bushes; 17, near hedges and enclosures; 18, by walls and 
banks; 19, on walls and roofs ; 20, in uncultivated places ; 21 and. 
22, in pleasure and botanic gatdens ; 23, in thickets and walks plant: ' 
ed with trees ; 24, every where; 25, on mountains and high hills; 
26, parasitical plants. 

To each plant is given its latin name, and its trivial -German 
name, with the class and order to which it belongs, A table explaa- 
atory of the 19th class of Linnzus is added. , | 


Art. 17.—Tableaux Pittoresques des Mauss, des Usages, et des Divers 
tissemens des Russes, de. Pret uresque Sketches of the Manners,C ustoms, 
ana Diversions of the Russians,]artars,Monzols,and other Nations of 

» the Russian Empire, in forty coloured Plates, from Drawings made 
on the spot, in a journey with the celebrated Pallas, by J. G. Gi 
Geofier, Draughtsman and Engraver, with Explanations by Fred. 


Hempel, Counsellor at Law. Levrauit aud Scheil, Paris; Baum 
gertuer, Leipsic. 


_ Mr. Geiffler, an able artist, has spert several years in Russia. He 
accompanied Prof. Palhas, as his draughtsman, to Moscow, Pens’ 
and Saratof: with him he descended the Volga as far as Sarizyly 
preceeded beyond Astracan into the steppes or deserts of the Kirghie 
sens, and returned to ihe Crimea by the way of Mount Caucasus 
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At Achmetschet or Sympheropolis in, the Crimea .he remained som® 
ears. Thus he had many opportunities of observing the manners, an? 
customs of the Russians, aitd of ‘taking part jn. their amusements, 
On the,death of Prof. Pallas, he reiurued to Petersburg... Having-at 
length left Russia, he came to Leipsic, and, showing _his drawings. to 
some friends, was advised to give them to the public. 

» Thevplates coMmence with anmasements, ;Land 2 exhibit different 
kinds of swinging: 3, sliding down artificial mounts.of ice,On, sledges, 
the. usual, amusement of Easter holidays: 4, theigameof hones, in 
which a certain number of little bones are set, upon , the; round,. and 
a large one is thrown at them, to knock them down; 5, football, a 
émmot’amusemerit- of the hackney ‘coachmen, ‘to’ ketp themselves 
warm While waiting for a fare: each hackney Coachinén has a plate 
With’ a’ numbet~ on his back, a method that perhaps it'would be welt 
fo adept with our London ‘drovers, who “now easly eonteal’ their 
namber, ‘by slipping their ‘plate round’ to the inside of “the arm™ 
6, a gamean whicha pointed iron is attempted’to“bé*throwh °s6 ‘ag 
to ix itself in the centre of a ring Jaid on the ground: 7, 
village festival. Plate 8. represents a market of frozen “meat: 0, a 
post station on the downs, with an impérial‘ courier-changing horses 3 
10, a caravan of Russian merchants going toa fair: 11,imerior ofa 
house in a Russian village: 12; an-alechouse: 13, Don ‘Cossack 
armed with their Icng lances: 14,Saporovian Cossacks: 15, Malo- 
russians, or people of little Russia, many of whom are waggoners : 
16, Aruants halting before an-alehouse: 17 to 23, manners of ‘the 
Kalmucs, with the exterior and interior appearance of their huts, ‘and 
their mode of travelling in caravans. : ) 

Such are the plates of the first and second numbers of the work, 
which two more will complete. They form anahimated representa~ 
tion of the manners of a pevop'e so different from us, which are de. 
scribed with much spirit by Mr.Hempel. . : 





Ant. 18.—Sicbenbuergische Provincialblactter, $c. The Transyloanian 
» Miscellany. Vol. I, No.1. 8v0, 1104p. Hochmeister, Hermannstadt, 


with the seventh volume. Its editoris Mr. J. Filtsch, who was.con= 
cerned in that Journal. The following are the contents of the first 


| Tass is a continuation of the Transylvanian Journal, which closed 


number. ter a Rites gill 
f, Description of the fort ‘of Braschovia, or Cronsfadt; by L,. J. 
Marienbourg. This fort, whichywas built by .the croissagers, served 
as Arampart against the incursions of the barbarians in 1345 and 
1421, Aobn Hunjades demolished it in 1455, under. pretenee, that 
the population of Cronstadt was inadequate to thedefence of both the 
fownand castie. 2., of the ancient jurisdiction, cf the inhabitants of 
Cronstadt.’ 3, Observations in natural history,. made dyring a tour 
thro b.. pact of the districts of Aromsck and Csik in 1805. These 
ate c ia Mineralogical, with a few ip “botan ; and. zoology. _ 4, Bio- 
wh 2 Perepragen, Trani veniangs, Under this head aregiven the 
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life of Count Dominic Teleki, taken from his eulogy published jp, 
3804, and that of Michael Hisman, who published several philosophj. 
eal works at Gottingen. 

The second number will contain, among other articles, a list of the 
books published at Transylvania since 1801. 


ART. 19.—Magazin aller neuen Erfindungen, §c. The Repository of 
all new Inventions and Discoveries, of Use in the Arts, Manufactures, 
Trades, &¢c. by Hermbstacdt, Seebas, and others. 4ta. with plates, 
Baumgaertner, Leipsic. 


Or this periodical pyblication the 90th and Sist numbers have 
geached us, In the former, which contains twelve articles, we shall 
only mention the description of anew lever; remarks on the red co. 
lour oflinen and cotton, and the quantity of iron contained in it; g 
machine for drawing water out of wells; and observations on the 
_— tree, with method of obtaining good brandy from its 

it. 

In -the latter gre a Geeeiptien and preparation of Clarke’s black 
marking ink, with the methed of using it on linen and cotton, by 
Hermbstaedt: process for dying cotton pf an amaranthjne red, by 
the same: description of a wheel for mines, and of a saw-mill, by 
Gotthard: preparation for rendering cloth impermeable to water, by 
Vauquelin: means of preventing oil from becoming rancid: method 
of preventing potatoes from degencrating, by Parmentier: process 
for rendering deal as hard as oak, by Renaud: apparatus for heating 
water in four wooden vessels with little fuel: method of bleaching 
cotton in the Salzburg manner, and giving it a fine red colour. 


ART. 20.—-Rapport fait 20 Agademie Celtique sur U'Ouvrage Russe, 
&c. Reporton the Russian Work of Professor Pallas, entitled, a 
C ative Vocabulary of all the Languages ix the World, made to 

_ the Celtic Academy, by the Senator Volney. 4to. 18 p. 


Or this immense and cqmprehensive work, compiled by order of 
the Russian government, and printed at its expense, a very few copies 
only were worked off, and distributed as presents, none being sold. 
The Celtic Academy was indebted to the generosity of Mr. de Grave 
for a book so rare at Paris, that the second volume is not to be found 
. that city, and that the imperial library docs not possess even the 

rst. 

After some general observations, Mr. Volney gives an abstract of 
prof. ‘Pallas’s preface, which is written in Russian and Latin. We are 
there mformed, that the Russian empire, of greater extent than the 
ancient Roman, includes a greater variety of nations and languages: 
that Catherine ff, in 1784, wrote with her own hand a ¢ertain num- 
ber of words, to be compared with all the languages in the world : 
atid that the author divided his work into three volumes, the first and 
second of which, forming the first section, contain two hundred Fu- 
ropean and Asiatic languages; those of Africa and America being 
reserved for a third volume, whith is to form a second section. Mr. 
Volney observes, that this third volume has not yet been published, 
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and that the period elapsed since th : 
apprehend it will bs be com og appeared, gives reason to 
Tocp aay bo enpplicd by thalenrned Ir adds, however, that this 
Tes shenedy all i y the learned Dr. Barton, Of Philadelphia, 
ries, and oe ove . more than two hundred American vocabu- 
ayn Servicer ra nantes of ‘thee piesqinant ie titles of the 
i csiuides list of mete languages or dialects, Mr. V. pres 
ofthe two hundred lan rane a thirty 4 words compared, and 
isthe manner in which ps in which each is given. The follo 

of the 130 word re author has classed them. He takes 

J words separately, as Heaven for exampl ; e 
of a chapter, and, arranging th ay 4 makes it the title 
ach page, peat se A ro 200 languages in two columns on 
gone through them all. In_thi opposite to them till he bas 
jogies and different div; ereerer way, we see at one view, their ana~- 
languages, according to cate ‘nit das Prof... Pallas, classed these 
Bee ux tie 4 os . nities, the whole forms a collection 
had ved ple andclear. Mr. Volney informs us, that he 
ad conceiv _the design of givin thi . 
Roman letters, the original ar preety ingens dane age ™ 
few j . 5 | ssian, i 
whi ory hed by Aan of that country can read; ‘but the beg 
slip wiith it teil hiie-to-sunpes enabled him ‘to discover, sand 
We cannot Giaunir aunt tance vos him from undertaking -it. 
such a task, caidenniian bi etal Mr. Volney’s competence to 
ilies enletabes and saactadade: a — disquisitions on 
ed; not that such a work can, by an e profomses to have discoves- 
maby errors, but we do not ‘iin J die apt be supposed free from 
eermnnce of a Pallas. + Vo the person to correct the 

ter his i : : 
seeetion of 2p ag sae ce rane me = object, and 

“That fo ‘ : y be said: 
ana mt Gpndear of designs copiousness of materials, and strik- 
rent oS ainaeeuacl So Grice ay Oe 
po. has yet appeared. © 2 far superior to any thing of the 

atof th = sta) St | 
approach the “eligi on which it treats, all those which 
a as exact or very sate = fa its siphabet, may ‘be 
ut that Ter : 
ita too which include in the elements of their 
Miat. have mane’ caren of aspirates unknown to the Russian 

“ Thar pet ny o! their words totally altered. . 
thiefly to three Panes : ; jorperfeetiGhe OF ‘the work may be ascribed 
bet a rieifecti : first, the having aseribed to the Russian al . 

a perfection of which it fall PHA alpla- 
made it the general al h pelt pe short, and having consequently 
ty ta Sate phabet, without frst examinj Rien. 

ed the requisites for such a hrst examinjng whether it pos- 
ered to compare the words itinieahs ‘Sepondly, the having | 

¢ Sounds of which they were ¢c inguages, without first comparing 1 
the differerit alphabets, ‘whic composed, and analysing the letters of | 
thirdly hav; ebets, ‘which are the signg of these » ~ ani 
iy having admited wreal of thew Tocabulatiey ftom. porn 
“#e"y Competent to the task of forming them, — Porepes 
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 *Persifaded, that such a work could not be brought to perfection 
an individual, however great his talents and experience, or rather 
from a wish to'see‘completed a monument of science so magnificent, 
and 4ohappily-commerced, Mr. Volney points out a mode of exe. 
cuting it. He conceives, that a polyglot committee, selected from ag 
dcademy almost ‘wholly devoted to the investigation of languages, 
would be'very capable of gratifying the wishes ‘of the learned in this 
t. Its connexions/and correspondence should extend to: all 
@ell-informed persons, *natives or foreigners, from whom it shonld 
¢€oect comparative sketches, vocabularies, and alphabets of all lan. 
guaves,: which should be published in succession, with the name of 
their authors, after having. been previously examined and discussed, 
éofn the mean time; till such a scheme can be carried/into execution, 
Mr. V. recommends it tothe Celtic Academy, to propose as the sub- 
of # prize, “* a translation of the comparative Vocabularies of 
prof, Pullasinto' Roman letters,” 








Ar. 21,—-Praktische Anweisung zur Baukunst Schiffbarer Kanael-, 
dodpes Practical Instructions for making navigable Canals, and ull the 
operations necessary to the purpose, founded on the principles adopted 

ain the eonstruction of: the Canal af Languedoc and its chief Works, as 
. baid down by: Mr. Lalande : published by J. Ln Hogreve, 4to. witha 
large plan.af, tke, Canal of Languedoc, and seventeen plates coloured, 
« Lhebwing, Hanoyere:) .. 


“Tyrrs work of Mt. H. contains a very good descr'ption of the canal 
of Languedoc. + Mé treats of, the construction of locks, of bringing 
Fivers to supply waters Of bridges on canals, of “quays and basins, of 

bterraneous canals, and of the expense of constructing the works 
and keeping them in repair. Mr. H. published a work on the navi- 
gable canals in Fnglawd'in 1780, which was well received ; and has 
since been employed by the government of Hanover in the construc: 
tion of Gasigls. | | 

Arr. 22.-—Italiaenische Miszellen. Italian Miscellanies. ‘vol. Il. 
°° CBttay Tavingeti? wi a | 
SS VSM 23GSiGia ~¢ii Of eS). . 

OF this volume two numbers are before us. .The first contains 3 
description ofthe festival;of St. Rosalie at Palermo ; a. parallel be 
meen’ Rome aud, Floreace);, the manners.of the Neapolitans; aud 40 
account of the researches, lately, made at Pompeji. 
odimoke second; are,letterg.from Girgenti in Sicily ; a continuation 
of ‘tlie picturejof,Naples;;a description of the great square at Naples, 
called Largo de)’ Castello ¢,.a;sketch of lorence;.a picture of Leg- 
-hogn ;, and: ap.aecounvot she Horculanean manuscripts in the museul2 

Potties .Kighteen hundred;of these manuscripts were found in one 
housesnand. only eighteen, of .them were unrolled in. forty-six yea" 
Wader the direction of Mx,Hayter, employed by the Prince of Walesa 
dhundred have been, unrolled, in,two. years. . They. are to be engraved, 
sandithe text printed opposites. with the conjectures of Hayter, Rossids 
and Foti, Mod) vaimind ty ges? od* 4h 
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Art.23 —J H., Pareau Ovatio de ingenys Poeseos Hebraicx Studio 
gc. A. Discourse on the tiberal Study of Hebrew Foctey pi 
ought to be strenuously recommendeu in the presen€ day. By J, H, Pas 
peau. 440,51 p. 1805q . Tihoft, Harderwy tke, 65 oy ee 6 yale 


Mr. P. being called from the Atheneum of Deventer to that vf 

derwytk, 80 téach the oriental languages and antiquities, on the 

13th of June delivered this discourse; ‘in which’ he shews’ himself wel 
qualified for tre ating the subject. yf of 201 wh 


e088 

Art. 24.—Sebatde Ravit Orationet due, §c!~ Two Discourses by Sebuld 
Raus* oney.on the Defficudcies of the study of Jewish Antiquitiessand 
the methods to be adopted in pursuing at: the other. on the Favours’ 
bestowed on him bu Divine Provedence in this course from his youther 
4to.50 p, 1805. Van Paddenburg, Utrecht. 


‘ 


: . ba Oe ae - ‘ 

Mr. R. who has been professor of oriental languagesin the academy 
of Utrecht five and fifty years, and whose son fills,the same chair in 
the university of Leyden with great distinction, delivered the first of 
these drations on resigning the mastership. of the academy forthe 
third time on the 29th iof Marchyp7 87; and the second on the 4th of? 
April last, when he resigned the same office for the fourth time. Thel 
fyst as as eonspicuous for its.erudition, as the second for its piety >. 
and‘both give us the must favourable idea of his head and heart... 4 
Ant, 25,—Fournal historique, ou Mémoires critiques et literaires, &c. 
An historical Journal, or criticul and literary Memoirs, relative ‘tot 
_the Drama, and to the most remarkable Occurrences, from ‘1748 to’ 
1751, by Charles Colté, Author of **The Hunting Party of Henry IV, 
printed from the Author's Manuscript, aud preceded by an Account of 
dis Life and Writings. Delaunay, Paris. tony 


“As Mr. C. was a jovial companion, and lived on the most familiar. 
footing with most of the persons belonging to the theatre and other 
gay persons of his day, he could not fail to collect a number of aMmus- 
ing anecdotes, with which the reader will be much entertained, though 
€ may find some of them trifling, and others resting on slight au- 
OFity. a A ey 
We suspect the date 1751 tobe erroneous, and that it should come 
muchlower ; though,as we have received our account of this book from 
aforeizn reviewer, we have not the means ef correcting it, A 
Ar. 26.—Le Notti Romane : Roman Nighis ; a new edition uow first: 
Complete, 2 vols. 4to. Poggioli, Rome. ' 4, : 1 
Pry E first edition of this work of cotint dé Verri, in 1792, ‘obtained, 
oc preatest applause, and was tran‘lated ‘into English, in one volunie, 
0 a3 well'as into French.” It is coin posed ini the form of diglogues, 
ace. the greatest men °f antiquity, exhibiting a striking picture® 
tie cage of the Roman republic, from its origin to the zenith 
gory. This discussion of the most importaat events is agree> 
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ably interspersed with an examination of various historical, Political, 
and philosophical questions, among which we shall mention the 
following. 

Were the two Bratus’s merely fanatics, or men highly to be extofled 
for their rigid virtue and ardent patriotism ? 

Was Cesar a tyrant, or the deliverer ot his country from the insup- 
portable yoke of contending factions ? 

Are the two Scipio’s to be considered as heroes, or as savage war. 


riors? 
The Author displays such a knowledge of the history and spirit of 
the Ancients, and writes in a style of such uniform excellence, that his 


book may be ranked with the best classical works of modern Italian 
prose. 


Art. 27.—Wissenschaftliches Lehr- und Handbuch fuer Handluags. 
linge, &c.” A Manual for the Instruction of Youth intended for 


aneg 
Zrade, by J.P. Karrer. 8vo.700 p. and 7 plates. Stage, Leipsic, 


Tus Work is divided into seventeen sections, in which the Author 
treats of the art of writing: of the acquisition of the German, Latin, 
French, English, Spanish, and Portuguese jJanguages: of arithmetic in 
general; of the mathematics: of geography and history: of natural. 
history: of natural philosophy: of numisnatics: of coins, weights, 
and measures: of exchange: of the knowledge of the articles of mer- 
chandize; of commercial establishments, as banks, insurance, staple, 
fairs, companies, &c. of the different branches of commercial transac- 
tions; of commercial laws: of book-keeping: of calculating the 
value of merchandize and exchange: of correspondence. 

Itis not the intention of the Auther to instruct his reader com- 
pletely in all these subjects, but to give him a general idea of them, 
and point out the books he may consult, to render himself a perfect 
master of every thing relative to me:cantile concerns. 


Art 28.—Collezione di guanto si e scritto di piu importante intorno alla 
Coltivazione ¢ all’ uso delle Patate, §c. . A Collection of the most 
important Works that have been published on the Cultivation and use 
of Potatoes ; to which is prefixed the Plan of a general Institution for 
the Relief of the Poor. 8vo. Naples. 


A few years ago the King of Naples founded a society, under the 
name of Giunta reale, for promoting the progress ofthe sciences, arts, 
industry, and agiiculture, and putting an end to mendicancy in the 
kingdom of Naples. With a view to accomplish the latter object, 
economical! soups have been introduced on Count Rumford’s plan, and 
the preparation of these has turned the attention of various writers ‘0 
the cultivation of Potatoes; which has also been encouraged by the 
government, 
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